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Gorham Manufacturing Co., 
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Broadway & 19th St., ; NEW YORE. 


Silverware for Hotel, Club and Dining Car Service. 


The Tableware for use in club service 
should be of the most substantial character 
in manufacture, of good design and correct 
proportion. TheGORHAM Plated Ware 
has almostexclusively beenadopted by the 
first-class houses, as possessing not only 
those qualities but because it has been 
found the most economical forthe purpose. 
This now celebrated ware has been on the 
market for 25 years and during that time 
has maintained the reputation of being the 

FINEST AND MOST DURABLE WARE MADE. 

The borders, bezels and all mdunts are 
silver soldered, and all joints are made 
from one solid piece. New and attractive 
forms ‘are being constantly added to the 
assortment. 
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“There To public favor any more than o earning 

This is true, at all events, in America where 
Is No intrinsic excellence is necessary to secure 
Royal and retain the popular favor. The reason 

The North-Western Line is one of the most 
Road popular railroads is that is service is not 
only always up to date, but away ahead of the date. In 
our opinion, this is the best line between Chicago and 
the Twin Cities.—The Excursionist, Chicago. 
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\WASHINGTON’S - 
MONTE CRISTO, 


En route to Monte Cristo! I fairly envied my- 
self! What a charm lay in the mere suggestion 
when it first wasoffered! What vistasof splendor 
the name opened to my mind, and what charm- 
ing possibilities seemed to crowd upon 








its dark recesses—of what lies in store for this 
spot, who can form the faintest conjecture, or 
what limit can be placed upon the marvellous 
bounty that shall reward the true nobility of 
labor, energy and dauntless perseverance that 
have begun the mighty work of inducing those 
forbidding hills to yield up their hoarded riches? 
There is always agreater charm in the unknown, 





each other at the thought of a trip toa 
spot that even remotely suggested that 
fabulous princely holding, which in its 
original pictured story and in its splendid 
setting of the modern drama is one of the 
most fascinating subjects for romancing 
thac can be found. I thought of Dumas 
weaving all the wealth of Golconda into a 
web so rich that no eye could fail to be 
dazzled by its beauty, and I thought of 
James O'Neil, adding his strong personal- 
ity to the story, and captivating the hearts 
and brains of thousands with the splendor 
that seems but the proper setting for his 
regal manhood. Visions of riches and 
beauty teem through the mind of every 
one who is familiar with the story, at the 
mention of the name, and so, with brain 
filled with such thoughts as only that scin- 
tillating title could awaken, I started for 
Monte Cristo, half expecting to meet the 
radiant Count, or to find myself the pos 
sessor of some vast treasure, or, perhaps, 
to gather at least a few gems from the 
wealth so abundant there. 

But though the mysterious Count, with 
his air of merciless dignity, and his mur- 
murs of ‘‘Mercedes” like a prayer, did not 
appear in actual flesh, and though no mine 
of sparkling gems opened at my feet, nor 
cid even One jewel dazzle my sight, yet 
the trip lost none of the charm which the 
associating with Dumas’ enchanting novel 
had inspired, and my dreams after visiting 
the new Monte Cristo were quiteas highly 
colored and delightful as when it was but 
& happy anticipation. Perhaps I may say 
more, for the story of the old Monte Cristo 
has been told, and we know what the riches 
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the startling values that brought consternation 
upon the enemies of the Count; but of the possi- 
bilities of the future for the new Monte Cristo 
that nestles snugly under the great overhanging 
brows of half ascore of towering peaks, each one 
bending its head in confidence over the infant 
city with a story of untold wealth treasured in 





ENGINEERS CAMP ON THE EVERETT & MONTE CRISTO RAILWAY, 


IN THE CASCADE MOUNTAINS. 


and so to-day the marvels of our own Monte Cristo 
are greater than the splendor of the old. 

One would be sorely disappointed after setting 
out for this destination if his route lay over a 
quiet plain and ended beforea series of sandstone 
ridges, monotonous in form and color, and half 
the romance would have vanished before the 
points could be reached; but such a disappoint- 








ment is not in store for the traveller who boards 
the coach of the Everett & Monte Cristo Rail- 
way, and by so doing takes passage for cloud- 
land, and affords himself such a treatas is seldom 
dreamed of and rarely experienced in any land 
in this beautiful round world. Out from the city 
of Everett, past the busy, bustling paper mills 
which, with incredible voracity, devour the very 
forests and reduce them to every variety 
of paper; across the smooth Snohomish, 
which, with its fertile bottom lands, has 
long been the home of early settlers, where 
are gre t old orchards laden with such 
luscious fruitage as grows only in this un- 
equaled region; up through the woods that 
border its banks, until we leave it entirely, 
and curving to the north, make for the 
snow-covered mountains that form the 
Pilchuck Range, a part of the great Cas- 
cades, we come upon the Stillaguamish, 
serene and peaceful, flowing tranquilly 
down to meet its destiny in the bosom of 
blue Puget Sound. The character of the 
foliage here is varied, and besides the 
usual growth of giant cedars, with their 
strong limbs shrouded in glossy robes— 
feathery hemlocks, and fragrant spruce 
and fir, there are splendid maples, lithe 
willows and graceful alders, with their 
dappled trunks leaning out over the wa- 
ter’s edge, their roots reaching down into 
the cool, moist soil they love so well. 
Even in mid-summer there are new 
shoots on the vine maples that are red as 
flame, and gleam out through the green of 
the woods in wonderful brightness. Ferns 
of every description, strong sword, dainty 
maiden-hair and sturdy brake form a de- 
licious tangle with the trailing vines of 
the luxuriant blackberry, and the broad- 
leaved salmon berry, with its immense 
salmon-tinted fruit, grows rank and strong. 
On and on, through brake and fern, strain- 
ing every sense to its utmost, following 
some especially lovely bit until it vanishes, 
noting with eager delight how the scarlet 
bunches of elderberry gleam like brilliant 
jewels along the way, peeping into tantal- 
izing pools where the sky-speckled beauties 
tempt the latent sportsman instinct and would 
induce the most worldly minded to perch on an 
overhanging bank and swing an engaging fly out 
over the emerald water—on past lumber mills, 
shingle mills and camping spots, until the bottom 
lands are past, and the increased labor of our 
giant locomotive, a mountain climber with six 
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FIRST BULLDINGS ERECTED IN 


drivers, shows that we are ascending the canon 
of this same tranquil stream. Tranquil has ceased 
to be an appropriate adjective, however, and the 
attention which has all along been tranquil too, 
becomes intense, rapt, and quiet, because of the 
inefficiency of words to express the faintest idea 
of the delight which possesses us. 

What power sent this body of water plunging 
down through these mighty rocks that threaten 
it on either side, and thrust themselves inso- 
lently in its very path, only to be mocked at and 
dashed over every instant by the blinding snow 
of crystal spray that dances riotously along upon 
the green water? Up we go, the scene growing 
more rapturous every moment, and down comes 
that torrent with its message from the snow- 
covered heights above, which with all haste and 
mad tumult it must bear away tothe sea, and the 
path of the river grows narrower and more diffi- 
cult, and the rocks rise steep and precipitous on 
either hand, their sides hnng with richest tapes- 
try of moss and vine and fern, and we wind close, 
close to the winding river, darting occasionally 
through the dark heart of a hill that wouldafford 
us no way around, and coming out again suddenly, 





always upon a new and more enchanting vision of 








MONTE CRISTO, WASHINGTON, 


turbulent water and foaming spray and emerald 
background. 

Silverton, a mining camp far up in the hills, is 
the last stop where we see any signs of habita- 
tion, and here is a picturesque mountain retreat 
where dozens of prospectors congregate and dis- 
cuss ‘‘leads”’ and claims, and exchange stories of 
wild adventure in their lonely and often perilous 
calling. Here and there, as we climb to the 
summit, we cross the track of a mountain cata- 
ract, that leaps from some one of these crowd- 
ing peaks in one wild dash for liberty, or flings 
itself desperately over rock and shrub, breaking 
its heart into shuddering spray and crashing 
madly to the bottom in a roar of triumphant 
achievement. As the road turns the mountains 
close in upon us, and seem following in our wake, 
and for the moment we are fairly apprehensive 
that Mt. Pilchuck will actually press down upon 
our rushing engine. Sublimity and grandeur, 
wild magnificence and startling beauty are but 
feeble expressions when applied to the wonder- 
ful panorama unfolded in this ride of some sixty 
miles, and it is with overwhelming feelings of 
awe and admiration that we arrive at the summit, 
three thousand feet above the sea. 











MAYFLOWER GLACIER, NEAR THE EVERETT & MONTE CRISTO RAILWAY, CASCADE MOUNTAINS, 





Crossing the divide, we descend into the Sauk 
Valley, a descent of but a few hundred feet, then 
climb to its head, where, lying in quiet pictur- 
esqueness, suggesting nothing so much as a tiny 
Swiss village under its sheltering hills; we stop 
at the sound of the magical name ‘‘Monte Cristo!’ 
The genial conductor, to whom we have been in- 
debted for information along the line, directs us 
to the office of the superintendent, and we seek, 
in the hour before the train starts back, to learn 
as much as may be of this daring feat, which has 
made it possible, from these almost inaccessible 
eyries to procure the ores rich in all precious 
metals, and has placed them, at enormous ex- 
pense and untold risk, within reach of the com- 
merce of the world. Here were gathered a 
typical company of miners, and we were filled 
with regret that our stay could not be prolonged, 
for every moment seemed to open new oppor- 
tunities for seeing and knowing more of this 
wonderful spot. Away above our heads, more 
than half a mile as the bird flies, we discerned, 
porched on a craggy point, a tiny building. 
“That,”’ said Mr. Mercer, the superintendent, 
‘is the entrance to the mine of the Wilman Min- 
ing Company, and their tunnel runs far back into 
the mountain.” 

At another spot, so far that we but just could 
behold it, we were shown the point where the 
‘*Pride” mine tramway passes over the hill, a 
tram six thousand six hundred feet long, of which 
fourteen hundred feet spans a gully of over four 
hundred feet in depth, and the immense buckets 
come traveling down this endless cable, bringing 
in the heavy galena ores to the discharge term- 
inal, where they are crushed and sent on their 
downward course to the immense concentrator, 
just completed, which will handle four hundred 
tons of ore daily. We had just time to glance at 
the immense machinery; to note the tremendous 
difficulty attendant upon accomplishing the work 
that has been done, to imagine this nest in the 
mountains filled to the depth of twenty feet with 
snow for months; to fancy the perils of the brave 
prospectors who first sighted and located these 
cleverly hidden treasures, the first of which was 
sighted with a glass at a distance of six miles, 
by J. L. Pearsall. 

We gasp, ‘“‘How wonderful!” and wish that a 
week instead of an hour were ours in Monte Cristo 
when we were obliged to hurry down the steep 
path, offer our apologies to the conductor, whose 
kindness had saved us from being left, and our 
appetites for the beautiful whetted to their keen- 
est by what we had beheld, we go whizzing down 
the incline that lost none of its beauty by being 
viewed conversely. Again the steep walls rose 
threateningly above us, and sent their ice-cold 
rivulets plunging headlong tothe river that sang 
and danced and roared and rushed and never 
ceased in its frenzied efforts to pour itself into 
the arms of the sea which hushes it upevermore. 
Again the forests gave us their message of peace 
and quiet, and the scarlet berries flamed like 
rubies through the greenwood. ‘‘Earth seemed 
crammed with heaven, and every common bush 
afire with God!” and when at last we dropped 
down the quiet river banks and came upon the 
broadly stretching sea with the glory of the set- 
ting sun full upon it, and the proud young city 
queening it over land and water in her wonder- 
ful development, I added a new scene to the 
splendid picture that never fails to pass before 
my mind’s eye at the mention of Monte Cristo! 
BERNICE E. NEWELL. 


* 


A Cautious Editor. 

Editor L. W. Lanning of the Oakesdale, Wash., 
Sun committed matrimony and has this to say of 
the affair: ‘‘We have no extended remarks to 
make on this marriage, and all that we will say 
is that it was the most interesting one thatt e 
editor of this paper ever attended.” 
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It was during the hard times of ’74 and “75, we 
had floundered all day through snow and storm. 
We were among the Sierras, going east on the 
old Central Pacific Railroad. We had hitched 
on an extra locomotive, but were scarcely mov- 
ing against the heavy pressure of snow. Moun- 
tains, rocks, dizzy heights and yawning chasms 
were alike shrouded in white. The gray sky 
bent loweringly and theair was thick with snow. 

The occupants of our palace car looked nerv- 
ously from the windows upon the bleak, desolate 
prospect. The delicate, passe lady, wife of the 
rotund California capitalist, drew her rich furs 
about her and sighed. The Sacramento school- 
ma’am, who had been the life of our set, buried 
herself in her novel. The fat old lady and gen- 
tleman from Virginia City woke up and looked 
out apprehensively. The gentlemen yawned, 
and threw down their two-days-old newspapers. 
A party who had diligently played whist for six 
hours dropped their cards in disgust. Our San 
Francisco gamblers forgot the brandy cocktails 
that had relieved the tedium of the way for them; 
and, in fact, a telapathic current of unspoken 
discomfort and apprehension seemed to be felt 
throughout the car. Evidently it was a bad out- 
look; we were decidedly in for it. 

One passenger, hewever, did not seem to care 
much ; that wasa young girl ina gray traveling 
dress who had been noticeably reticent all the 
way. She gazed as unconcernedly upon the ed- 
dying drifts as she had upon the groves and vine- 
yards of the Pacific Slope. She was petite, with 
brown eyes and golden hair, and not more than 
eighteen or nineteen years of age; not what you 
would call pretty—she was too thin and sad- 
looking for that, with a peculiar wistfulness in 
her soft brown eyes that seemed to say life had 
not been a holiday with her. Asshe sat looking 
out listlessly, she thought the storm could mat- 
ter little to her—only a few days more or less on 
the road. She was hurrying to meet no friends; 
nobody would be anxious about her if she failed 
to arrive on time. Nobody was waiting expect- 
antly for the poor little traveler to drift home 
into loving arms. Maybe a thought passed 
through her mind of the father who had died in 
unfriendly Nevada, leaving her destitute among 
strangers; of the bitter days following; of the 
cold invitation to a life of dependence among 
distant relatives in Chicago, and of her accept- 
ance and consequent journey. Ah, it was all 
very dreary, and the future blank indeed. It 
seemed fitting enough to her that the thickness 
of storm and tempest should fill the air and the 
train shiver in the gale like a frightened crea- 
ture. 

“Poor child,” thought a grave, kindly gentle- 
man as he looked over from his comfortable 
rugs. ‘Poor little one, what do her friends 
mean that they allow such a child to travel 
alone over this wild road? Ah me, she is just 
the creature one would wish to shield from all 
contact with the rude world.” 

Albert Maldon turned away, and there flitted 
through his mind the vision of a fair, false face 
that had made his early manhood desolate, and 
had driven him to the Pacific Slope, where, in 
working to banish thought and memory, fortune 
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had smiled upon him; the ledges had yielded 
up their golden stores and he had become a rich 
and influential man. The old wound sometimes 
pained him yet, but it had not robbed him of 
the strength and grace of his manhood. The 
well-springs of his heart were deep and unsullied 
as in his youth. 

Still it snowed. The great plows were of little 
use now, and the train tugged slowly on, pulled 
by three locomotives. Dismay settled down upon 
the travelers as evening approached. Nobody 
would go to bed while the situation remained so 
uncertain. The lamps shone drearii!y upon the 
silent passengers. The engines puffed and 
throbbed and the plows threw out great white 
billows on either side; but the snow fell so fast 
and the wind so stubbornly drifted it upon the 
track again, that the train made slow progress. 
Our eye3 could pierce the density of the air but 
a few yards, and through the snow-wreaths and 
the approaching darkness, the tall mountains, 
through which we were floundering,loomed up on 
either hand like white-robed ghosts. At length 
all motion ceased; the team of locomotives came 
to a stand; we were ‘‘snowed in.” 

These words convey a terrible meaning on the 
summit passes of the bleak Sierras, far from coal 
or wood depots, or from any station, and short of 
food. It was especially unfortunate at that time, 
when the Pacific road spanned an almost unin- 
habited waste of rugged mountains and dreary 
desert. The few necessary stations were far 
apart, and often badly supplied. When it was 
known, however, among the passengers that we 
must remain where we were, at least all night, 
there was apeculiar feeling of relief experienced 
by all, as if the worst had come and we must 
make the best of it. It had only been a few years 
that we people of the Pacific Coast had been 
able to cross the continent by rail, and, with the 
memory of our former laborious and hazardous 
journeys by stage and wagon fresh in our minds, 
we could not remain badly discouraged by a ca- 
lamity like this. 

Conversation was resumed, the whist party 
commenced a new game, the San Francisco 
gamblers went back to their brandy cocktails, 
and by ten o’cloek the orderly ones were snugly 
in bed, as if the dreadful wilderness was not 
about us with its grim desolation and the tem- 
pest laying siege to our bedroom in the pitiless 
darkness. All night dispatches were flying over 
the wires, but the storm increased in fury along 
the road,and the locomotives, laboring up to 
our assistance, floundered among the drifts, fifty 
miles away. 

Morning dawned drearily, and the prospect 
was, if possible, more dismal than on the preced- 
ing night. The gray light showed a most cheer- 
less outlook. Everything was wrapped in a 
white blanket, and the storm had not abated. 
The plow was of no use whatever; the locomo- 
tives could not move. Presently the uncomfort- 
able fact became known that we were economiz- 
ing ourfuel. A fewof the old-timers exchanged 
lugubrious glances at this fresh complication. 
The ladies curled upin their wraps. It looked 
as if there were danger of an extended imprison- 
ment. A few passengers had lunch-baskets, and 








kindly invited their less fortunate neighbors to 
breakfast with them. The porters handed around 
rations of bitter coffee and crackers. At that 
time passengers depended entirely upon the 
large eating stations along the road; for the 
buffet and dining-car had not made its appear- 
ance on the Union and Central Pacific roads. 
During our impromptu breakfast a few jovial 
spirits tried to give the situation a humorous 
turn; but the smiles that answered these efforts 
were forced and abortive. By noon we were 
dismally quiet. But brown-eyed Myra Edwards, 
the young ophan girl from Nevada, seemed al- 
together indifferent to her surroundings. It 
seemed to her that the situation harmonized well 
with the desolation of her younglife. She rather 
welcomed this reprieve from the cold welcome 
of unwilling friends. Albert Maldon looked up 
from his book and wondered at the indifference 
of her pale face. Presently he went over to her, 
and noticing her wraps were scanty, brought one 
of his own rugs and arranged it comfortably 
about her. He was repaid by a bright smile and 
thanks. 

**You are too young to be traveling alone over 
this road,” he said gently. 

“Oh, I am used to being alone,” she replied, 
with a little tinge of sadness. So the conversa- 
tion drifted along until he knew her pitiful little 
story. It seemed natural to her that she should 
confide in him, as he was so grave and seemed 
so protective in his mature manhood, and with 
those kindly eyes and gentle ways. 

“Tf only this child had some strong, true man 
to protect and cherish her,” thought Albert 
Maldon; but he sighed as he remembered his 
own blighted life and premature old age. “I 
will look after her on this trip,” thought he, ‘‘for 
I am old enough to be her father.”’ 

But sweet, trustful eyes looked into his, and he 
forgot his disappointment, his mature years and 
gravity, and told stories of early California life 
and discussed books and current topics with his 
peculiar grace of refinement and education. 
Myra was charmed from her reticence, and de- 
lighted her companion with her fresh young 
thoughts and piquant conversation, which re- 
vealed a pure heart and cultivated mind. So 
the hours flew by until it was late in the after- 
noon. The lunch-baskets were again brought 
into requisition and rations of crackers were 
again distributed among the unfortunates. 

It was a heavy train. This was in the early 
days of the road and, as was often the case at 
that time, a car filled with poor, dispirited emi- 
grants, returning East, had been coupled on to 
the express. Albert Maldon, walking thelength 
of the train, found some of these poor people 
suffering from cold and hunger. How he longed 
for food to distribute among them! It wrung 
his heart to hear the poor little children crying 
for bread; though as a rule the emigrants had 
been more provident, or more economical, than 
the first-class passengers, and were, for the most 
part, supplied with hampers of coarse but sub- 
stantial food. 

He found one invalid lady utterly exhausted 
from illness, fatigue, want of nourishment and 
sleepless nights in the crowded and uncomforta- 
ble car. A little child clung to her, fretting and 
crying, and thus adding to her distress. She 
had evidently been delicately reared, and seemed 
to shrink from contact with her rough com- 
panions. She bore unmistakable marks of being 
in the later stages of a decline, and exposure 
and fatigue had induced a fever that burned 
brightly in her cheeksand eyes. Maldon turned 
to the conductor, who had joined him in his tour 
of inspection. 

‘“‘We must give this lady a berth,” said he; 
“she is very sick.” 

The conductor bit his lip. ‘I don’t know how 
it can be done; every berth it occupied.” 
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‘She shall have mine,” said Maldon; 
strong and can stay up.” 

So the poor mother was removed to more com- 
fortable quarters. Maldon smiled as he saw the 
pretty child, after being fed and warmed, sit by 
Myra’s side, laughing outright at her quaint 
nursery stories. 

The day was far spent, and still the storm con- 
tinued; the wind penetrated about the windows 
and doors of the emigrant car, and the hungry, 
ill-clad people shivered in helplessness akin to 
despair. Some sat in sullen apathy; others 
cried and prayed, while still others grumbled 
and cursed their fate. The terrible fact was 
finally whispered about that the coal was almost 
exhausted. 

‘*As for us,” said Albert Maldon, who had in- 
stinctively and by common consent placed him- 
self at the head of affairs, ‘‘as for us, we can go 
to bed for the night, wrap up and be tolerably 
comfortable; but these poor people in the emi- 
grant car will suffer terribly this stormy night 
without fire; for the train men say there is no 
wood to be had within any safe distance, and re- 
fuse to risk their lives in the storm trying to get 
any on the mountains. Now I propose to take 
an ax, go up the canyon and cut down some of 
the straggling cedars and spruce that I know 
are there and draw them down to the train for 
fuel. Whowill go with me?” 

“T will!” and “I will!’ The San Francisco 
gamblers were the first to volunteer. They had 
always held life cheap—why not lose it at last, 
if need be, in some good cause? 

A dozen or more stout young men, led by the 
resolute Maldon, armed themselves with axes 
and started out. Myra turned pale as she saw 
her new-found friend sink to the waist in the 
drifts as the party plunged and floundered along 
the side of the treacherous mountain, where an 
unlucky step might precipitate them into a 
chasm hundreds of feet indepth. As she looked 
they were closed around by the driving snow 
and gathering shadows and were lost to view. 
Myra pressed her hand to her throbbing heart 
and breathed a prayer for the safe return of her 
benefactor. 

The delicate wife of the California capitalist 
murmured that the rest of us might as well die 
at once, since the only ones that could protect 
and help us had made a final sacrifice of them- 
selves, and she cried softly behind her lace hand- 
kerchief, glancing occasionally at her stolid 
lord, who made no attempt to console her. 

The hours dragged on, and noone would retire 
to bed while those brave fellows were out, noone 
knew where, toiling for others, with the cruel 
snow drifting about and blinding them, lost, or 
perhaps freezing on the desolate mountain. 

Meanwhile the sick woman grew dilirious and 
moaned sadly. The frightened child began to 
cry, and Myra, taking her tenderly in her arms, 
sat telling her fairy stories to quiet her fears. 
The young girl forgot herself and her so.:-ows 
in ministering to the little one, and watching 
the child’s sweet blue eyes and delicate face, 
framed in with yellow curls. The Sacramento 
school-ma’am had, from the first, installed her- 
self as nurse to the unfortunate invalid, and had 
been constantly busy with kind offices for her. 
There was, fortunately, a physician on board 
with his traveling-case of medicines, who did 
all that was possible for her. This was little, 
after all; for, sick of a lingering consumption, 
she had nu strength to rally from the effects of 
the exposure and fatigue she had endured, and 
it was evident that a general collapse might 
hourly be expected. 

Night shadows gathered around. No sound 
was heard but the sound of the tempeat outside, 
the audible shivering of the beleaguered car, 
and the occasional moan of the unconscious in- 
valid. 














“HE PRESSED THE FLUTTERING HAND IN HIS OWN.” 


‘Shall I read a prayer?” said the Sacramento 
school-ma’am. No onereplied, and presently a 
clear, sad voice repeated from the Episcopal ser- 
vice the commendatory prayer for the sick unto 
death, solemnly dropping into the appeal for all 
present—‘*Let Thy Holy Spirit lead us through 
this vale of misery.” 

It was wonderfully soothing, and brought back 
to Myra the memory of her early childhood, of 
the wide farm-house, of the prayer at her 
mother’s knee, of the roses and honeysuckles 
about the door; and, catching their faint, far-off 
fragrance, she fell asleep. 

A welcome hurrah greeted the gallant wood- 
cutters as they trooped down the mountain, 
dragging their precious freight of fuel. The poor 
emigrants shouted and wept for joy. This, for 
them, meant respite from suffering, perhaps 
death. Willing handssoon hewed the trees into 
fuel; fires were rekindled and refreshments were 
served to the heroes. But Albert Maldon did 
not tarry among them. Shaking the snow from 
his beard and clothes he sought the car that 
held what had become very dear to him. 

On the desolate mountain, when blinded and 
bewildered, and, for the time, unable to deter- 
mine his course by his pocket compass, he felt 
that he and his party were lost. He had sunk 
down with his companions to rest a while, for he 
had carefully kept them all together. It was 
then that the image of sweet Myra Edwards 
had filled him with new energy and urged on his 
weary steps, when cold and fatigue had well- 
nigh overcome him. In that leveling hour it 
did not seem to matter that he was twice as old 
as she; his love reached over the gulf of years 








and gathered her to his bosom. The bitterness 
of the past was lost in this all-absorbing devo- 
tion. But now that he had returned, other 
thoughts came; the world was a conventional 
world after all. He had known her but a few 
days, and had no right to think of her, alone 
and without protection as she was; besides, how 
could he ever ask her to link her fresh young 
life with his mature and clouded one? It seemed 
to him that it would be unnatural for her to care 
for him, save as a grave, elderly friend. The 
vigorous man of thirty-eight felt himself to be 
acentenarian beside thisfair child. He resolved 
never to wound her by telling her of his love, 
though he felt it would be eternal. 

Ah, whatis this! Inthe dim light, with the 
sweet, warm face of the child pressed against 
her own, now growing cold in the freezing tem- 
perature, Myra sat in the dull lethargy that 
creeps over mind and body till, clutching the 
heart with icy fingers, it becomes death. Albert 
Maldon took in the situation at a glance. The 
girl had given her wraps to the poor emigrants, 
had rolled the child in her cloak, and thus chil- 
liness and sleep had overtaken her. 

He called her gently with no avail; then, ten- 
derly shaking her, he uttered her name. The 
child gave a peevish cry and nestled its head 
upon her bosom. The girl’s drooping head 
leaned against the hard casement, and there was 
a lonely, pitiful expression upon her sweet face, 
white and still as the face of the dead. In such 
moments custom and conventionality are forgot- 
ten; the affection of a lifetime springs to full 
growth in a moment. Albert Maldon felt that 
he had known and loved this girl always—as if a 
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flash of memory athwart the mystery of some 
anterior existence declared her to have been his 
from the beginning. She looked so innocent 
and helpless that he registered a solemn oath to 
protect and care for her while life lasted, even 
if his love remained forever unrequited. He 
stooped to her waxen hand, and reverently 
sealed the vow with a kiss. She started, breath- 
ing his name in her half sleep; then, opening her 
eyes and seeing him there, as in a dream—as if 
in answer to the prayer she had offered for his 
safety—she dropped her head against his arm 
and smiled. Remembering herself a moment 
later, she tried to withdraw from his clasp, but 
he drew her close to his heart in the flickering 
shadows, and in her inmost heart she felt at 
rest. 

Now let the wind blow and the snow drift as it 
will; let ten thousand furies rave for entrance at 
the doors and windows; the telegraphy of the 
heart has imparted to each the other’s secret, 
and these two are oblivious of all surroundings 
in the sweet abandon of new-found happiness. 

But soon the lamps were lighted, fires were 
started and refreshments served sparingly. A 
thousand questions had to be answered by the 
sturdy men who had risked their lives for their 
fellows. The heartfelt protestations of grati- 
tude showered on the relief corps made those 
heroes blush like schoolboys and hasten to 
change the drift of thought and conversation. 
It was easy enough to face danger, but the tears 
and thanks turned them into abject cowards. 

All through the long watches of the night the 
sick woman moaned in her delirium, and the 
ladies tenderly cared for her. Before dawn she 
awoke to consciousness and called for her child. 
The little girl was brought from the opposite 
berth, still fast asleep. The mother smiled and 
kissed the dimpled face held down to hers. Then 
she called for Albert Maldon; when he cameshe 
looked at him wistfully and said: ‘You do not 
know me—but I knew you from the first, and 
you have been so kind. Can you ever forgive 
me? Iam Alice Barton.” 

The attending ladies retired silently from the 
bedside, and the two were alone again after 
years of time and change. 

Maldon dropped the wasted hand he had taken 
in his. This was the woman who had so wronged 
him and had embittered his whole life. Sick, 
dying as she was, his heart for an instant cried 
out against her who had crushed out his youth 
and hope. It was oniy for a moment, however. 
Sorrow had refined and chastened his noble na- 
ture. He could not long feel resentment against 
this wreck of her former self, who had once been 
so gay and beautiful. He looked pityingly into 
the sunken eyes and said: 

“Certainly I forgive you, Alice. Do not dis- 
tress yourself. How came you to this strait?” 

She told him, in feeble accents, the story of 
her misery. He already knew of her brilliant 
marriage and gay life ina foreign metropolis, 
after which he had lost sight of her altogether. 
Now, on her death-bed, she told him of her hus- 
band’s dissipation, and confessed that she, who 
had never loved him, but had been captivated by 
his fortune, was powerless to hold him back. 
He lost heavily at the gaming-table, as well as 
in reckless speculation and the robbery of pro- 
fessed friends. Financially ruined, broken in 
health, and too proud to apply to hisearly friends 
for aid, he dragged his little family from one 
city to another, living by gaming; one week in 
comparative luxury, the next hungry and in a 
garret. At last they drifted to San Francisco on 
some venture, and there he met his death in a 
drunken quarrel. The widow, sick and friend- 
less, in a strange land, disposed of the few jewels 
and other valuables she still possessed and 
started across the continent, hoping to die in her 
old home, although her parents were dead, and 











distant relatives occupied the home of her child- 
hood. 

That was all, a common enough story, but sad 
as the story of failure and vice must ever be. 
She had bitterly atoned for her sin in casting 
aside the honest devotion of Albert Maldon for 
the rich and dashing stranger who had taken her 
fancy. 

**And now,” she concluded, “‘if it were not for 
my child I would die content, for I am tired of 
life; but who will care for her when her poor 
mother is gone? My poor baby will be friend- 
less and homeless. It is hard that my sinshould 
be visited upon her innocent head.” 

Myra had stolen to the bedside and stood by 
her lover. She now laid her trembling little 
hand upon his arm and looked wistfully into his 
face. He glanced into her eyes and read their 
mute appeal. He pressed the fluttering hand in 
his own. 

“Tt shall be as you will,” hesaid. Then, to 
the sick woman, ‘‘Alice, we will take the child, 
and it shall be as our own, thank God.”’ 

It was enough; the dying mother knew his 
promise was as sacred as his oath, and blessed 
the two as they stood before her. Reading their 
secret by the clairvoyance of approaching death, 
she faintly smiled and said: ‘Albert, you have 
found your reward for all your years of loneli- 
ness in a truer, nobler wife than I could have 
made you—I, who was so vain and frivolous. She 
will be as faithful and fond as you deserve. 
Good-night, God bless you both. NowlI will go 
to sleep.” 

Myra stooped and kissed the pale cheek, and, 
smiling still, the mother dropped into a quiet 
slumber that, a few hours later, slipped gently 
and painlessly into the long sleep of death. 
Amid the desolation of the wild Sierras the 
poor, bruised spirit at last found rest. 

A lullin the storm came with the morning, 
and by ten o’clock the cold air was cut by the 
ringing shouts of the rescued travelers, as the 
longed-for locomotives came puffing up to their 
assistance, with the huge snowplows clearing 
the road in advance. There was lively work for 
a while, both for the relief party and us. The 
passengers turned in with a will to help shovel 
snow. There was much steaming and skurrying 
of engines and snowplows back and forth to the 
switch below; and then, when all was fairly 
ready, the great breakers of snow were flung up 
on either side, the long train lurched and 
groaned, and fiaally tore itself away from the 
scene of its long siege and glided off with its 
snorting team of five locomotives. We were 
clear of our barricade and were out on the open 
mountain side, with a comparatively clear road 
to Ogden. A great shout went up, and again 
the cheering was renewed until the rocks and 
canyons took up thecry and echoed it over the 
mountain peaks. 

Food and fire, wine and all necessaries were 
freely provided; and, but for the rigid form be- 
hind the curtains in the stateroom, and the 
hushed atmosphere of death in the palace car, 
joy would have been complete. When the train 
arrived in Ogden, Albert Maldon had the poor, 
emaciated dead placed in a casket. He took it 
on East to the old home and laid it beside the 
father and mother, whom death had kindly 
spared the pain of witnessing the mournful home- 
coming of their only child. 

Six months later, in the glow of early summer, 
a fair young bride, leaning on the arm of her 
husband, stood on the rear platform of a west- 
bound train on the Central Pacific Railroad. 
They wereinadeep cut between gigantic moun- 
tains, very near the summit pass. Nature was 
clad in green verdure and only the frowning 
peaks were crested and garlanded with snow. 

A loving smile lighted the noble face of Albert 
Maldon as he looked off upon the rugged scenery, 








glorified by the golden sunshine of the dying day 
and looking like a bit of Rasselas’ ‘‘Happy Val- 
ley,” in serene and lonely majesty. He looked 
down upon the beautiful woman, in whose gra- 
ciously rounded form and happy, love-lighted 
face one could scarcely recognize the fragile 
Myra E 1wards of the previous winter. 

The fond husband took her hand in his and 
said softly: ‘‘How little we dream what golden 
gift some seemingly adverse fate may bring us.” 

And she answered gently: ‘‘Darling, I remem- 
ber the place; it was here we were ‘snowed in.’ ”’ 





THE RED RIVER VALLEY FOR A HOME. 


M. M. Frisselle, M. D., in a letter tothe Novth- 
western Agriculturist, says: In my frequent visits 
to this boautiful fertile valley through which 
winds the modest Red River of the North for 
more than a hundred miles, draining a wide 
reach of territory of more than 300,000 acres, I 
have always been greatly impressed, not only 
with the extent, but the possibilities of this rich 
agricultural section. Still, though the country 
might bs inviting by reason of its fertility and 
accessibility toa market, with its desirable so- 
cial and educational advantages, the question of 
its healthfulness would be a matter of grave im- 
portance toa farmer or a person of any other 
calling who was seriously considering reasons 
why he should leave his Eastern home for one 
in the larger and more progressive West. If the 
climate were unhealthful, if the inhabitants 
were especially liable to some prevalent disorder, 
then a considerate man would hesitate long be- 
fore taking the risk of removing his wife and 
children to such an exposed and unsafe locality. 

Happily for the dwellers in the Red River 
Valley, there are no such unfavorable condi- 
tions. For several years members of my family 
have resided in this valley, and I have been con- 
versant with many of the people there, besides 
being acquainted with several of the local physi- 
cians. From the testimony of the inhabitants 
and the vital statistics gathered by medical 
men, the sound conclusion is readily reached 
that there are few sections of our country that 
can rightfully claim greater immunity from ail- 
ments induced by climatic or general local 
causes than this section of country. Cases of 
malarial or miasmatic fevers, as well as billious 
and intermittent fevers, are rare, while zymotic 
diseases, as diphtheria, dysentery and typhoid 
fever, only occur when provoked by great care- 
lessness and unnecessary exposure, 

In earlier days, when the people lived in poor 
shanties, with insufficient clothing, with poor 
protection from the hot summer sun and the se- 
vere storm of the winter, both typhoid fever and 
pneumonia were not uncommon; but with the ad- 
vent of good roads, good dwellings and a degree 
of prosperity that secures the common comforts 
of civilized life, these maladies have practically 
disappeared, now occurring only in cases of ex- 
treme disregard of the common laws of health 
or from continual exposure to morbid influences. 

Ths entire region is notably free from tuber- 
culosis, there being comparatively few cases 
of pulmonary consumption, and these are such 
as have come from other parts for the benefit of 
thedry and stimulating atmosphere of the coun- 
try. Many of the invalids whose homes are on 
the Atlantic sea-board, whose disordered condi- 
tion is produced or aggravated by the damp, 
chilling winds that come from the ocean, find 
themselves much benefited by the climate of 
Northwestern Minnesota and Northeastern Da- 
kota in the Red River Valley. 

With plenty of cheap, fertile land, with abun- 
dant transportation facilities furnished by the 
railroads, with a healthful, invigorating climate 
and rapidly improving social and educational 
privileges, the Red River Valley furnishes an 
inviting field in which to establish a home. 
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MY EXPERIENCE IN THE 7 
SUNNYSIDE COUNTRY. 3 


By D. R. McGiynis, Secretary Commercial Club of St. Paul. 
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Knowledge of irrigation and its advantages is 
a sealed book to the average person who lives in 
the eastern part of the United States where the 
normal rain-fall is sufficient to raise crops with- 
out the artifical application of water. Nine per- 
sons inten in the eastern half of our country, if 
asked what they thought of irrigation would say 
they supposed it to be an exceedingly costly and 
difficult manner of raising acrop; something not 
to be engaged in except asa last resort. This 
was my opinion until business tock me much into 
Montana in the late ’80’s where I soon perceived 
the fact that irrigation, instead of being so un- 
desirable, is in fact a mode of agriculture which 
obviates many of the difficulties which beset 
the farmer depending upon rainfall. The large 
crops of grain, grass and vegetables which I ob- 
served in the valleys of Montana, grown with 
absolute certainty, soon convinced me thatifa 
farmer wants large crops and certain crops, irriga- 
tion comes as near securing perfection in farm- 
ing as can be found upon this uncertain sphere. 

Montana, though posses- 
sing a climate exceedingly 
mild for its latitude and 
capable of a wide range of 
production, is still a little 
too cold in most sections to 
grow the more tender fruits 
with success. The question 
arose with me that if irri- 
gation was so successful 
and profitable in that State, 
that in climates where fruit 
raising can be carried on 
there must be large profits 
to be derived from it. Fol- 
lowing up this line of rea- 
soning, one day in mid- 
January, 1893, found me at 
North Yakima, the chief 
town of the Yakima Valley, 
in the State of Washington. 
For a yearI had kept my 
eye on the progress of a 
large irrigation enterprise 
there, and judging that at 
this time this canal had 
progressed to a point where 
it would be a success, I determined to invest in 
fruit lands in this desert valley of Mid-Washing- 
ton. As soon as I arrived at North Yakima I 
was besieged by real estate agents whosold lands 
in small quantities to settlers in the vicinity of 
that city, but I steadily pursued my original in- 
tention of buying land ender the big Sunnyside ir- 
rigation canal, so the next day I started out witha 
land agent named Benson, to look at the Sunny- 
side lands. Just at that time occurred the cold- 
est weather known for years in the Yakima 
Country, but to a man from North Dakota it was 
not very cold; in fact it was quite mild when 
compared to the below-zero weather I had left 
behind. It is true the wind howled considerably 
and was laden with snowflakes, but a man from 
North Dakota does not mind a little thing like 
that; in fact the weather seemed to worry Ben- 
son more than it did his prospective customer. 

On the way, Benson, in his peculiar style, con- 
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stantly laid great stress on the extraordinary 
mildness of the Sunnyside climate. As we rode 
bumping along on the hurricane deck of a spring 
wagon over the frozen roads and sagebrush of 
the desert Benson would say: ‘“‘Why, this is 
the mildest climate you ever saw—they can grow 
anything here; in fact it never gets very cold at 
all.” Just at that time my practised eye dis- 
covered that his ear looked frost-bitten, and I 
turned to him and said: ‘‘Permit me to observe 
that your ear is frozen in this balmy, glorious, 
magnificent Sunnyside climate.”’ The fact is it 
wasn’t very cold, being 16 above, but the tem- 
perature was almost unheard-of to a Yakima 
man; for that particular part of the Sunnyside 
Country, as a fact, enjoys a climate peculiar to 
itself, for mildness, being surrounded by hills 
and mouutains which protect it from violent 
storms and cold winds. 
was I purchased twenty acres of sagebrush land 
down in section twenty-nine, town ten, range 





twenty-three east, called ‘‘the banner section of 


"LUM TREE IN THE SUNNYSIDE COUNTRY, CENTRAL WASHINGTON. 


the Sunnyside Country,” but I did not then in- 
tend to live in the country, for I knew that the 
summers were very long and warm; I merely 
bought the property as aninvestment. About 
this time my brother had purchased land in the 
same section, on my advice, and in March he 
moved there with his family from Central Illinois, 
from the green fields and rich corn country of 
that section, to land under the recently-con- 
structed irrigation ditch—for at that time the 
| ditch had just been built and settlement had 
| only commenced; for in a desert country like the 
Yakima Valley it is useless to try farming with- 
out an abundant supply of water for irrigation. 
The climate in fact is so dry that the ground in 
its natural state is either perfectly bare of grass 
or sparsely covered in patches here and there. 
After my land was purchased I returned East, 
and in the month of August went again to 
the Yakima Valley, but a great change had 





The result of the trip 








taken place inthe meantime. The sagebrush in 
section twenty-nine had been largely cleared 
away, and in its place were fields of waving corn, 
alfalfa, and other crops a green more intense 
than one would see in the Emerald Isle. This 
was rendered doubly conspicuous by contrast 
with the pale, brown, dusty earth, and the dull 
color of the surrounding sage brush. A weekon 
my brother’s farm convinced me that the sum- 
mer climate of the Sunnyside Country was not to 
be dreaded at all; in fact I found the weather de- 
lightful; the temperature rose to 90 or 100 at 
noon, but the air was so dry I could wear my coat 
without inconvenience, and work in the sun. 
Already by sunset a delightful coolness per- 
vaded the atmosphere and just before sunrise it 
was even unpleasantly cool. Careful observation 
soon convinced me that a splendid opportunity 
offered itself here to develop the country and in- 
duce immigration of Eastern peopletoit. Icon- 
cluded that if they knew its advantages they 
would desire to make their homes in a mild 
climate like this where plowing is carried on all 
winter, and where irrigation makes crops not 
only sure, but excellent in quality and large in 
amount. Soon I made an arrangement with the 
irrigation company to advertise the country and 
sell land for them, and also start a town about 
two miles west of mine and my brother’s farm, 
near the eastern point of Snipes Mountain, where 
there was a strip of land about six miles wide, 
lying between the ditch and the Yakima River, 
that could be irrigated. It is true that even thus 
early there were mutterings of discontent among 
the settlers, but without reason, in most cases. 
Their claim was that the irrigation company 
had not supplied water 
enough for them to raise 
their crops, and that the 
ditch was so poorly con- 
structed that it would not 
hold water. The sequel, 
however, showed that those 
who had used the water 
when they did get it, raised 
fair and even excellent 
crops, but the irrigation 
company, acting more kind- 
ly than business-like, im- 
prudently offered to indem- 
nify the settlers for the loss 
of their crops, whereupon 
most of them thought that 
this would be an easy way 
to get money by selling 
crops to the irrigation com- 
pany that were never rais- 
ed and consequently many 
stopped trying to raise a 
crop which might not prove 
to be as profitable as the 
golden vision which floated 
before their eyes of being 
paid for a crop without the trouble of raising it. 
Some of thesettlers becamediscouraged, but I did 
not for a moment lose sight of the fact that here 
was a magnificent climate and an irrigation canal 
with a more certain supply of water for its size 
than that of any other in the United States, which 
meant sure crops, large crops, and a comfortable 
living, all in the balmy climate of that country. 
I knew there were thousands of people in the 
East whose eyes had been drawn toward the 
grand State of Washington for years by the mag- 
nificent system of advertising done by the North- 
ern Pacific Railroad. The reader must discrim- 
inate between Western Washington and Central 
Washington. Western Washington has a mild 
climate and very heavy rainfall. Central Wash- 
ington, in which the Sunnyside Country is lo- 
cated, has a mild climate and very little rainfall; 
not enough in fact to raise crops without irriga- 
tion. Well, the up-shot of it was, thatI arranged 
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vith the irrigation company to colonize their 
inds and I felt so confident of the value of the 
and that I offered to take my pay foradvertising 
n commission on sales I made, so that October 
5th, 1893, found me on the ground ready for 
perations, after having closed a contract with 
he irrigation company to sell their lands for 
hem. The farmers had taken a small irriga- 
ion canal through the western end of the Sunny- 
ide Country a number of years before, so I had 
. section of the Sunnyside about nine miles long 
ind one mile wide already settled and under ir- 
-igation, to show what the country would do. 

The principal reason why I undertook the de- 
velopment of the Sunnyside Country was because 
my own observation showed that it was hard 
work to induce an Eastern farmer to believe that 
he light, ashy, apparently barren, worthless- 
ooking soil had any strength in it, or would pro- 





able of irrigation, within a radius of six miles, 
which was sure to support a town of 6,000 inhab- 
itants, as is the case in older irrigated countries 
with a similar climate and products. 

I had written to all of my Eastern correspond- 
ents not to come to Sunnyside until the first of 
March, for I did not expect the town to be inex- 
istence until then. By January 15th, however, 
people began to get off the train at Mabton, the 
railroad station for Sunnyside, and start for the 
town which was yet in existence only to the im- 
agination. The result was that the growth of 
the place was rapid, and by the firstof February 
a store, a good hotel, a livery stable, a lumoer 
yard and various other buildings composed the 
embryo ‘‘city.’’ And now commenced the tug of 
war. Real estate was dull in Washington and it 
soon became noised abroad that settlers and land 
buyers were coming to the Sunnyside Country, 





by the time Sunnyside was in sight the senti- 
ments of the travelers found vent in many cuss 
words. In fact, without exception, every new 
comer, after this preliminary experience, said in 
affirmative tones that the country was a fraud; 
that every man who had anything tosay in favor 
of it was an unmitigated liar and ought to get 
off the earth. I had to take the brunt of this, for 
the correspondence had been carried on with me. 

The country here was new, as the canal had 
just been built and the claims which I made were 
apparently so much at variance with the appear- 
ance of the country that I made no effort to make 
them think differently until I had shown them 
the fruit orchards in the older settled partat the 
western end. I knew it was no use to do so, as 
it would not dispel the unfavorable opinion an 
Eastern settler always has of the desert country 
when he first sees it. Theabsence of vegetation 
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duce any kind of a crop whatsoever; but with a 
large extent of the Sunnyside already abounding 
in rich orchards and alfalfa, wheat fields and hop 
ranches under cultivation, and returning profits 
so enormously greater than those of the best 
tilled farms in the East, that it was almost be- 
yond bounds of belief, I felt safe that I could con- 
vince all who came. The result was that I be- 
gan advertising in the East, and continued it 
with such activity throughout the winter that I 
often received from forty to seventy-five letters 
a day, in reply to all of which I wrote apersonal 
letter, giving what I believed to be anabsolutely 
true statement of the condition of the country. 
In the meantime I had arranged with the irri- 
gation company to start a new town, before men- 
tioned, at the east end of Snipes Mountain. I 
felt convinced that at this point there must grow 
an important town, by reason of the fact that it 
was surrounded by 30,000 acres of land, all cap- 





#0 that pretty soon a number of real estate 
agents came to the country trying to profit by 
the business that had been worked upby myself. 
Then every little surrounding town became vio- 
lently jealous, and did not see why ‘“‘it’” should 
not receive the immigration which it had never 
had anything to do with creating. The train 
would stop at Mabton, and people would get off 
and ask: ‘‘Where is Sunnyside? I am on my 
way toSunnyside.” By thistimea farmer living 
near Sunnyside had started a stage-coach which 
was to take the people from the railway to Sun- 
nyside. As soonasthe Yakima River was crossed 
at Morgan’s Ferry, one mile and a half away, and 
when the settlers began to roll over the dusty 
undulations peculiar to that part of the Sunny- 
side Country, composed of what appeared to them 
to be pure sand but in reality was fine volcanic 
ash, covered with dreary looking, bedraggled 
sagebrush, there came a revulsion of feeling and 











ON THE SUNNYSIDE I[RRIGATING CANAL, IN CENTRAL WASHINGTON, 


he attributes to poverty of the soil, when in 
reality it is caused by lack of moisture to make 
things grow; for analysis shows that the most 
worthless soil of that country is in reality more 
fertile than the richest, blackest loam of an IIli- 
nois prairie, or a Minnesota valley, for it is this 
very pale, brown, volcanic ash that will raise ten 
tons of hay per year, and repeat the performance 
indefinitely. So my efforts were directed to 
keeping new settlers from leaving until the next 
morning when we would start westward for the 
irrigated, settled country. The dark looks and 
the remarks made by my prospective customers 
did not dishearten me, for I knew this would be 
all changed before nightfall, and it always was. 
Passing the village of Zillah, the first thing that 
would attract the attention of my proposed land 
purchasers was a section just north of the town 
upon which nearly every twenty acres had a farm 
house, with alfalfa fields and beautiful orchards 
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of young fruit trees and hop fields, which sup- 
ported the people living upon these Lilliputian 
farms in comfort and happiness, and was yielding 
a much iarger revenue than 160 acres inthe East 
which has to depend entirely upon rainfall. A 
mile farther west the tenderfoot would always 
point to the top of the hill and say: ‘‘What kind 
of brush is that growing on that hill?” I would 
answer: “Oh, that is not brush; it is just a 110- 
acre peach orchard—that is all.” 

Our nextstop wasat one of the finest fruit farms 
in the Sunnyside Country—‘‘The Bicknell orch- 
ard;” for ‘‘old man Bicknell” was one of the first 
fruit raisers in the Sunnyside Country, and his 
orchard is the most attractive of any in that 
locality. I made it a point that my Eastern 
customers should always see this magnificent 
orchard of prune trees, apple trees, peach trees, 
cherry trees, grape vines, and various other 
fruits, each tree perfect in body and limb, and in 
fact, every tree perfect of its kind. They would 
then and there give up and indulge in the other 
extreme of enthusiasm, and take back all they had 
said against the country, and they were now 
ready to buy land, and could not get back to Sun- 
nyside too quick to do so; but the other real 
estate agents, who had done nothing to direct this 
tide of immigration to the country, were lyingin 
wait, so that when my peo- 
ple returned to Sunnyside 
they were worried nearly 
to death with offers to sell 
improved lands, already 
sold by the company some- 
time before, at less than the 
irrigation company asked 
for its wild lands, still un- 
sold. For many people had 
previously gone into the 
country with unreasonable 
expectations and they felt 
dissatisfied with the exist- 
ing condition of affairs, as 
many of them had set out 
their orchards before the 
land had been properly pre- 
pared or irrigated, and 
without protection against 
the jackrabbits, which are 
in fact a serious drawback, 
as they eat the tender, 
green bark of the young 
fruit trees; for they love it 
as the young pickaninny 
does a watermelon. Finding their mistake, 
like many other new arrivals in the West, 
they now wanted to sell out and go off to 
some other fancied elysium or repurchase lands 
again in the Sunnyside; for in most cases it 
would be cheaper for them to buy fresh land 
and improve than to try to rectify mistakes 
already made. These people, if they could not 
sell their lands to home-seekers, would then 
whisper to them, “If you do not buy of me, do 
not buy at all. The land company won’t do 
as it says, and the big canal up yonder on the 
hillside is sure not to furnish water this year 
for irrigation; but if you do decide to buy from 
the company, go and buy time-checks for fifty 
cents on the dollar, and they will receive them 
in payment for their lands.” The result was 
that the men who returned from the fruit orch- 
ards ready and anxious to buy were now 80 con- 
fused between the desperate efforts made by the 
real estate men and the conflicting statements 
made by them, each in his own interest, with 
little regard for the actual facts in the case, that 
my hard work was often of no avail, and in many 
cases settlers were lost to the country. The most 
difficult thing I had to deal with was the general 
hostility to the irrigation company, either for real 
or fancied grievances, by a number of those peo- 
ple who had previously settled under the canal. 








While the canal proves that it was well and sub- 
stantially built, and capable of delivering suffi- 
cient water to irrigate all its lands, the manage- 
ment lost the confidence of the settlers by not 
furnishing water promptly to them at first, and 
not living up to some of the promises which they 
claimed were made to them. 

An instance which came under my personal 
observation was that of R. D. Young, who 
located at Sunnyside. This gentleman was pos- 
sessed of considerable means, and became the 
purchaser of forty acres of land, after spending 
several weeks and very carefully examining the 
entire country, both in the vicinity of North 
Yakima and under the Sunnyside canal. Mr. 
Young built a beautiful home on an eminence 
and was promised water by a pipe line in time 
to raise his crop his crop of 1894, so he set out 
many fruit trees, and vines, shrubs, hops, etc , 
planted corn, potatoes and vegetables of all kinds; 
but day by day passed and still the promised pipe 
line was not putin. April passed into May, and 
the crops which had been nourished into growth 
by the lingering moisture of winter, soon began 
to wilt under the warm sun; time passed and still 
the promised water did not come. The warm 
south winds eddied the desert dust around his 





home, his crops and trees withered away, and 


HOW BARTLETT PEARS GROW IN THE SUNNYSIDE COUNTRY. 


still the water did not come. Assoonasthe new 
settlers would come, they would immediately 
point out this desert spot andsay: ‘‘Whatisthe 
matter with that farmer’s crop?” We would 
have to answer: ‘‘He has not been able to get wa- 
ter.” This was only one of many difficulties I 
met in trying to sell people land, when almost 
every settler told them the irrigation company 
would not live up toits promises to them. These 
were very serious times with the writer, but 
notwithstanding all this, settlers did buy land. 
They came to Sunnyside constantly, and thesur- 
rounding country was gradually occupied by an 
excellent class of settlers from the Mississippi 
Valley and the Eastern States. They were in- 
deed as fine a class of people as ever braved the 
difficulties incident to the settlement of any new 
country, which, under the most favorable condi- 
tions, means more or less hardship and discon- 
tent. But a country like Sunnyside is bound to 
become prosperous, and so are those people who 
have made their homes in it. Nature has done her 
share for the Sunnyside. Great prosperity is 
only a question of the fulfillment of promises and 
equitable treatment to its settlers by the irriga- 
tion company. With these requirements fulfilled 
no power can keep it from becoming one of the 
most densely populated and wealthiest portions of 





the United States. It is the garden spot of Wash- 


ington; and the Northern Pacific, when fosterin: 
all such enterprises, is doing good work. Th 

inception and carrying out of this plan by th 

man who originated the Sunnyside irrigation en 

terprise will be a lasting monument to them an: 

it is to be greatly deplored that an unfortunat« 
business management on the part of the irriga 
tion company has so alienated the settlers as t: 
greatly retard its development; for there are 
thousands of people in the East who need home 

in a beautiful climate like the Sunnyside, wher: 
ploughing is carried on almost the year round 

where the labor is both light and pleasant; wher: 
outdoor work can be prosecuted comfortably; 
every month in the year; where there is nomud, 
no dampness, with its attendant ills; whererheu 
matism and other ailments peculiar to damp 
climates are unknown, and where irrigation ab- 
solutely controls the production of crops without 
the possibility of a short yield, much less a fail- 
ure of quality and in a quantity which is almost 
incredible to Eastern farmers. In an irrigated 
country like the Sunnyside, the prosperity of 
the farmer is governed entirely by his industry 
and management. There are no hot winds to 
wither, no drouths to destroy, and no long-con- 
tinued rains to spoil a crop after it has ripened. 

Recurring to the experience of the writer as , 

land agent, in trying to sell 
Sunnyside lands, another 
great difficulty he met with 
is the fact that at that time 
there happened to be no ir- 
rigated land in all that long 
stretch of the country lead- 
ing across Central Wash- 
ington from Ritzville to 
Mabton, which was the sta- 
tion for Sunnyside. Many 
of the new settlers upon 
looking for the first time at 
the desert, from the car 
window, were so discour- 
aged that they never got off 
the train at all, but passed 
on through to the coast, 
greatly disheartened, and 
certain that they had been 
misled. The writer was 
obliged to constantly patrol 
trains in order to “‘brace 
up” these faint hearts. 
What did the greatest dam- 
age to the country was these 
would-be settlers who, returning East, reported 
it as worthless, and for that reason the writer 
was destined to lose the greater part of the fruits 
of his labor, as a large number of settlers passed 
on to the older settled, and higher priced irri- 
gated lands around North Yakima, where they 
were persuaded that Sunnyside was a waste of 
sand and alkali, and induced to buy inferior lands 
at a higher price. 

One of the great difficulties met with was the 
local jealousies throughout the different sections 
of the valley, which induced the residents of one 
part to attempt to build themselves up by abusing 
the other part; whereas the entire country in all 
parts is desirable for settlement and occupation, 
wherever sufficient water for irrigation can be 
supplied. The advice of the writer to allintend- 
ing to settle in that section of the country is, 
under no circumstances to permit themselves to 
be influenced by the statements of jealous real 
estate agents, but judge for themselves where an 
excellent supply of water can be had; for upon 
plenty of water depends the success of farming 
in a desert country. The Sunnyside Country 
especially has thousands of acres of Jand entirely 
free from alkali and stone, and ready and willing 
to yield up its stores of fertility for the benefit of 
the home-seeker who settles upon them. 

I will no doubt be asked what are the draw- 
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backs of the SunnysideCountry. Itis quitetrue 
that in no place in this world are there places 
where every prospect pleases and perfection 
reigns. The writer’s greatest objection to the 
Sunnyside Country, and in fact all parts of the 
Western country, arises from the dust at certain 
seasons of the year. There being no rain in any 
juantity after April 15th, the ground soon be- 
comes dried up; and although strong winds are 
not a feature of the climate the soil isso powdery 
that at times it is blown hither and thither in 
clouds. This condition of affairs often lasts for 
two or three days at a time. This is a great trial 
to the house-wife, and is also a detriment to the 
country. But this is common in all deserts the 
world over, and no part of the Pacific Coast is 
free from dust in the summer time. Aside from 
this the climate of Washington is immensely 
superior to that of any part of the United States 
east of the Rocky Mountains. Dust may be dis- 
agreeable but it does not effect the prosperity of 
the country to any great extent. With increas- 
ing settlement and growth of vegetation, coupled 
with saturation of the land from numerous irri- 
gation ditches, the dust will decrease until it 
will be comparatively unnoticed. 

The greatest objection the writer found to the 
country was the jackrabbit, who finds in the 
sagebrush a most congenial hiding place from 
which to sally forth to eat the farmer’s cropsand 
nibble his fruit trees. The jack is a great draw- 
back to the country and is not to be despised: 
but the farmers are learning to cope with him. 
Woven wire fences will keep the rabbits away 
from the fruit trees while they are young, and 
poison greatly diminishes their numbers. And 
lastly, we must not forget the coyote, for he is a 
harmless animal who takes a noticeable part in 
ridding the country of the all-pervading jack. 

The country is remarkably free from illness of 
any kind and the writer can say with positive- 
ness that there is no place in the United States 


THE MAID O’ SHINGLE CRICK. 


Yonder in ther medder, whar the shadders speck the brook; 
Whar my fancy steals in twilight with the gath’rin’ 0° the rook; 
Whar her eyes so blue an’ tender, an’ ’er smile so sweetly quick, 
Comes to greet me as I ramble—down the vale o’ Shingle Crick. 


Thar she ’pears to me in visions (though she doesn’t 'pear to you) 
A rompin’ whar the violets sleep in the silver dew,— 

An’ the buttercups an’ daisies an’ the bluebells nod an’ dream 

A list’nin’ to the frogs croak out their weird, mysterious theme! 


Whar she peeps from pink poke-bonnet 


Adown the slopes o’ Shingle Crick—er pickin’ water cress, 
An’ mushrooms, in the autumn, whar the yellerhammers pipe 
Upon the lim’s o’ cherry trees—all loaded down an’ ripe! 





skips in little checkered dress 





like it for the cure of consumption or throat 
diseases. In fact, these ailments cannot exist in 
this dry, pure, balmy air, and no disease is epi- 
demic. Capable of producing large crops and a 
greater variety than any other part of the United 
States, the Sunnyside irrigated country must in- 
evitably become one of the most densely settled 
regions in the Union. The fertility of the soil 
and the certainty of crops will accomplish this. 
As time goes on the defective management of the 
irrigation company will be corrected, then noth- 
ing will stand in the way of its march to pros- 
perity. 


* 


PROFIT IN FLAX. 


The luck of the Red River Valley farmer in 
raising a big flax crop is talked about wherever 
the facts are reported. Last spring one of the 
large Red River farmers had 2,100 acres of land 
ready for a wheat crop. He was heavily in debt 
and the proapect seemed hopeless if wheat was 
raised. Owing over $20,000 lost on past wheat 
crops, he consulted with his creditors, and all 
hands agreed to take the chance on sowing flax. 
This was done, and fortune favored the plan by 
giving the farmer a yield of thirteen bushels to the 
acre. He sold for about $1.20 a bushel, and real- 
ized in gross receipts $32,000 for the cropin cash. 
He has paid his debts and is said to have $10,000 
in the bank as a result of his foresight. Had he 
put in wheat, and had even as good a crop, the 
price would have left him in the ‘thole” to prac- 
tically the same extent as ever. 








HUGE HAIL STONE. 


Prof. Cleveland Abbe includes the following 
among his notes in the Monthly Weather Review 
for July: On June 3rd a tornado passed north- 
eastward through the counties of Harney, Grant, 
and Union, in Eastern Oregon. The most novel 
feature attending the disturbance was the hail. 











It is stated that the formation was more in the 
nature of sheets of ice than simple hailstones. 
The sheets of ice averaged three to four inches 
square, and from three-fourths of an inch to one 
and a half inches in thickness. They had a 
smooth surface, and in falling gave the impres- 
sion of a vast field or sheet of ice suspended in 
the atmosphere, and suddenly broken into frag- 
ments about the size of the palm ofthe hand. 
During the progress of the tornado at Long 
Creek a piano was taken up and carried about a 
hundred yards. 





° 


THE NORTHMOST MINE. 





The northmost mine of the world, known as 
the “‘Omalik” mine, is situated on Fish River, in 
the extreme northwestern part of Alaska, near 
Golovin Bay. This point is one thousand miles 
northwest of Sitka, the latitude being 65 degrees 
north, longitude 164 degrees west. Theore,which 
is found in rich veins, is galena, consisting of 75 
per cent of lead and carrying 143 ounces of silver 
to the ton. Oaaccount of its extreme Northern 
position it is, of course, impossible to work the 
mine during the winter season. The work is 
carried on by a picked body of men, who make 
the trip in an especially chartered ship every 
spring, and return early in the autumn. The 
provision ani mining equipment must, of course, 
be carried by the mining party, since the mine 
is far from the bordersof civilization. The party 
reports that the Esquimaux are a peaceable 
people, and are very quick to learn the ways of 
the Americans. In many cases they are em- 
ployed about the mine with very satisfactory re- 
sults. It has been the experience of this party 
that the climate of Alaska is not so severe as is 
generally supposed. The summers are warm 
and pleasant. All of the party are enthusiastic 


over the immense resources of Alaska, and 
prophesy a bright future for the country. 





Orin mid-summer's gloamin’ list’nin’ to the crickets’ lay, 
(Whut noisome music thro’ ther night—whut murm’rous spell by day! 
Or out ermong the ellum trees, a skinnin’ ’em fer tea; 


Or pickin’ hawes upon the hills, while singing songs o’ glee. 


They isn’t fancy manners ’bout this gul o’ Shingle Crick, 
An’ she doesn’t play pianners, nor figure 'rithmetic, 
But she’s jest a country blossom, smilin’ humbly in the sod 


Afar away from prouder folks—but jest as near to God! 


So yer needn't grin an’ wonder ‘cause I love this quaintly maid, 
Who's nearly six sweet summers old—all sun days without shade! 
Fer her heart’s as warm an’ loyal as her hair is brown an’ thick, 
An’ her soul’s so pure—it’s imaged in the pools o’ Shingle Crick! 


HARRY WELLINGTON WACK. 
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An Innovation. 

The Thomas Cat says that a very odd-looking 
bride’s cake was recently presented to a Hot 
Springs bride by her married sisters. It had on 
top, made of sugar, miniature flat-irons, scrub- 
bing brushes and brooms, and a crying baby for 
a center piece, instead of the candy cupids that 
usually decorate brides’ cake. 


They Wouldn’t Stand It. 


A Yakima County exchange says: ‘*To prevent 
rabbits barking trees, rub them with a greasy 
cloth.” That may be all right for Yakima 
County, but Klickitat rabbits are too wild toever 
submit to such indignities; besides, we might 
rub the wrong rabbit, and let the guilty ones es- 
cape.— Goldendale ( Wash.) Sentinel. 


The Only Place. 

The Hope, Idaho, Examiner man, who evidently 
believes in telling things just as they are, says: 
“Do not swear. There is no occasion to swear 
outside of a printing office. It is useful in proof- 
reading, indispensable in getting forms to press, 
and has been known to assist in looking over the 
paper when it is printed; but otherwise it is a 
very disgusting habit.” 


’ 


Learning ‘“‘the Art Preservative.’ 


Mary Mullen tried to set a ‘Horse Lost’ ad. 
The man found his horse and traded it for an oil 
stove and the oil stove blew up and injured his 
mother-in-law, who was going to stay all winter, 
and had to go home and get some salve, before 
Mary got the idea how to hold her thumb to keep 
the type from wiggling loose. Mary is bright, 
too, in places.— Grafton Record. 


Address Wanted, 


If the gentleman in the piano-box coat and 
scoop-shovel vest, whose time seemed to be lim- 
ited in going around the hall and who ran into 
my kindergarten waitz-step and knocked the 
poetry of motion out of it, besides breaking the 
crystal in my high-tide watch, will please send 
me his address I will publish the name of the 
swiftest toboggan slide-step dancer of North Da- 
kota.— Grafton Record. 


Feet. 


A Valley City shoe dealer springs this one in 
the Times- Record : 
There are old feet and young feet, 
And little feet and great, 
Pretty feet and homely feet 
And feet that do not mate. 


There are tender feet and tough feet, 
And narrow feet and wide, 

Short feet and long feet, 
And feet you'd like to hide. 


It’s quite a feat to cover feet, 
In style and comfort too, 

And if this is what you're after, 
I'll tell you what to do. 

Just take your feet to Culbertson, 
And fit them with his shoes. 

Then your corns will never bother, 
And you'll never have the blues. 


Did Not Like Compliments, 
The Stevens Point, Wis., Press says that there 
is aswarm of pretty girls clerking at the Fair 
on Main Street. It is a natural thing that so me 





of them are vain. One day this week a fat man 
strolled into the Fair and was looking at the 
holiday display. A particularly handsomeclerk 
approached him. He paid no attention to her. 
“Anything I can show you?” she murmured. 
The fat man picked up a salt cellar and began to 
untwist the cover. ‘Perhaps I can assist youin 
finding what you want,” softly purred the pretty 
girl. ‘‘I don’t know as I want to buy anything,” 
was the reply. ‘I only came to see the pretty 
things in the store.” ‘Pardon me,” said the 
young woman with feigned indignation, ‘‘but I 
did not ask for compliments.” 


Must Be Crazy. 


There seems to be an epidemic of horse steal- 
ing in Oregon, says The Dalles Chronicle. With 
horses worth $9 a dozen, one would think the 
chances of going to the penitentiary for seventy- 
five cents worth of ‘‘hoss” would defer even the 
worst thief from taking them, but it does’nt. Our 
own private opinion is that a man convicted of 
stealing a horse now should be sent not to the 
penitentiary but the asylum. 


Accommodating Officials, 


The Emmons County, N. D., Record is respons- 
ible for this story: 

Apropos of the fee- building trips made between 
Grand Forks and Fort Lincoln by the deputy 
marshals, it is said that one of the prisoners 
taken to the Red River city forgot his false 
teeth, and two deputy marshals took him back 
to Morton County togetthem. Another neglected 
to inform his wife as to the proper quantity of 
turnips to be fed to the family cow, and three 
deputies returned with him so that he mightim- 
part the necessary information. Another became 
indisposed from drinking Red River Valley whis- 
key, and four of Marshal Cronan’s heroes took 
him to Mandan to have his bottle filled with the 
familiar article. No further fees being insight, 
the prisoners were sent to jail until the next full 
moon. 


Tears for the Afflicted. 


From a certain shop not a thousand miles from 
Wolf’s brewery, a small boy makes periodical 
trips to an adjacent saloon with a small recepta- 
cle in which to take back a small amount of 
cheering beverage. Some people call it ‘‘trush- 
ing the growler.”’ On one of these trips he was 
met by that imposing guardian of the peace, Big 
Jack Brennan, and as the youth saw him ap- 
proaching he hid the can beneath his coat ina 
vain endeavor to conceal it. 

But Jack had his eye on the protuberance, and 
stopping the young man, said: 

“Say, young fellow, what does that bulging 
out of your coat mean? Have you gota tumor?” 

And the frightened youth in tremulous accents 
replied: 

“N-n-no sir; "taint a tumor ’zactly; it’s a can, 
sir.” 

And Jack wandered down by the levee to weep. 
— Stillwater Gazette. 


Just Like a Woman, 


As the east-bound passenger train pulled into 
Dawson the other day some one of the town dogs 
around the depot became engaged in afree for all 
fight. Justice Gokey, who happened to be pres- 
ent, stepped forward promptly and ordered the 
dogs to disperse. As they took no notice of his 
injunction he next endeavored to separate them 
forcibly. Mrs. Bartholomew, who had witnessed 
the melee from acar window, at this time stepped 
onto the platform, and thinking that the judge 
was inciting a riot amongst the canine tribe, 
threatened to have him arrested. The look of 
injured innocence that came over Gokey’s face 
was a study—he did not recover his power of 





speech until the train was well on its way to- 
wards Crystal Springs, when he gave vent to a 
torrent of eloquence that fairly electrified the by- 
standers, Gokey says that in the future he w'|! 
send the constable on errands of that kind and 
stay at home himself—and administer justice. — 
Dawson (N. D.) Standard. 


A Newspaper Episode. 

John M. Lamb, editor of the De Lamar, Idaho, 
Nugget, got on a rampage the other day, un- 
slung his gun and took the camp. When he 
sobered down and got his senses he fined himse!{ 
$50, he being a high mogul justice of the peace. 
When he fined himself he told the constable to 
put the culprit in jail at once if the fine was not 
paid. The editor and justice of the peace had 
to go to the damp jail. His wife roared like a 
lioness and vowed she would burn the jail down 
if her precious consort was not liberated in- 
stantly. The newspaper man and justice of the 
peace who stood behind the bars as a righteous 
act of his justice, told the constable to stand 
firm and execute and respect the order of the 
court. The woman fainted, and by thistime the 
community was aroused from center to circum- 
ference and there was limburger cheese on the 
moon and a graveyard expression on the faces 
of a large throng of troubled people. The mob 
made a mad rush for the bastile, and in their 
frenzy twisted the door off its hinges and re 
quested Mr. Lamb to walk out. He refused 
unless the fine and costs were paid. The mob 
wanted to know what the fine and cost would be. 
He took a good look at the infuriated mob and 
told them $225. A paper was circulated and the 
money was raised in a jiffy, and they handed the 
finance to the eecentric justice of the peace and 
paradoxical scribe. He paid the constable $1( 
for his fees, and gave the jailor $5 for his lodg- 
ing and $10 to have the door of the jail repaired. 
In the meantime the hero of this escapade told 
the spectators to be present the next morning at 
his temple of justice. 

About 90’clock A. M. the judgeand bland editor 
opened court. The first thing he did was to remit 
his own fine of 50. The journalist and peace offi- 
cer then informed the audience that he had $200 
in cash that had been given for his freedom from 
durance vile on the previousday. Heasked asa 
favor that every individual who had pungled up 
a cent towards his liberation from prison to come 
forward and give his name and the amount he 
had subscribed. Just 112 men anda small boy 
arose and moved towards his honor. It wasa 
case where each man put up two dollars apiece 
and the boy onedollar. After considerable book- 
keeping and figuring on his books he vociferated 
in a baritone voice for the 112 men and boy to 
march up in front of the railing. The man of 
judicial ermine and a Napoleon Bonaparte eye 
for cute journalism stood before his friends and 
trembled for awhile with mute emotion. He 
then heaved a love-sick sigh and handed each 
man a two-dollar receipt for delinquent sub- 
scription to his newspaper right there on the 
spot. Everything was so still in the court room 
while this was going on that the sizzing hum of 
a little peanut roaster would have sounded like 
the thundering intonation of Vesuvius when 
belching forth its red-hot lava. This isthe only 
instance in the history of the world wherea 
newspaper made $190 by finding it.—Shelby Hli 
Dillard. 


Schooling the Editor. 


Once in a while we do “get it in the neck,” 
wails the St. Paul Trade Journal. The last time 
such a thing occurred it was from a manufac- 
turer, who very kindly took it upon himself to 
school the editor, and help to lift the, Trade Jour- 
nal to a higher level of excellence and usefulness. 
According to his ideas the paper needed only a 
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new editorial staff, a radical change in the make- 
up, about fifty canvassers ‘‘for subscribers in the 
country,” “no more begging for advertisements 
in the city,” and a range of circulation reaching 
close up to the suburbs of Chicago and St. Louis, 
to make it a paper worthy of the support of St. 
Paul business houses. What could wesay for the 
Trade Journal? ‘Faithful are the wounds of a 
friend,” and we are going totry and profit by the 
above suggestions, when we can make money 
enough to pay for these things on a cash basis. 





Another Form Gone to Press. 


Editor Manning, of the Oberon Echo, and Miss 
Emma Erland, of Minnewaukan, were united in 
marriage the first of the week. Mr. Manning is 
making a decided success of the Echo, and Miss 
Erland was one of Benson County’s brightest 
school teachers and we expect to see the Echo 
brighter than ever now. The News extendscon- 
gratulations to Bro. Manning, and trusts thatthe 
only echoes he may hear in the trials and tribu- 
lations of married life may be small ones.—Ben- 
son County (N. D.) News. 





The Preacher Stood. 


The Minneapolis Tribune relates that a pedes- 
trian was hurrying on his homeward way, when, 
for lack of the necessary friction, his pedal ex- 
tremities shot out from under him and he came 
violently to the sidewalk. Just as he was re- 
lieving himself of a burden of profanity prepara- 
tory to rising, one of the city’s well-known and 
benevolent ministers walked up and, assuming a 
comfortable attitude and a didatic tone, re- 
marked: ‘‘My friend, as it is written in the Holy 
Scriptures, the wicked stand on slippery places.” 
Modifying an oath to suit the circumstances, the 
exemplary son of a fallen race stared at the min- 
ister and ejaculated: ‘*Yes, I see they do, but I’ll 
be dashed if I can!” 





Cruelly Deceived. 


He was a green Englishman. He came over 
from Manitoba Thursday morning, having walked 
a distance of eighteen miles to attend the ball. 
He wore white trousers, a black vest and a black 
Yale cutaway coat. His ‘‘topcoat” was a white 
corduroy sack buttoned up to the throat and at 
least a foot shorter than the aforesaid cutaway. 
He was the observed of al] observers. Every- 
where that cutaway went the small boys were 
sure to go. He wanted a ticket, and toavoid the 
rush at the door and to be sure of admittance he 
began early in the morning to inquire of every 
individual he met as to the cost of the ticketand 
where it could be obtained. Having finally se- 
cured this coveted prize, he wanted a “lady.” 
Would Landlord Welkos introduce him to one? 
He would. He dressed Bert Hawn in female at- 
tire and introduced the Englishman to ‘‘Miss 
Jones.” The happy possessor of the cutaway was 
charmed with ‘‘Miss Jones.” He took her tothe 
ball-room, and was assiduous in his attentions to 
his fair companion. He was constant in his de- 
votion until the managers of the dance went to 
**Miss Jones” and told her to feign sickness and 
go home. This was done. It finally dawned 
upon the Englishman that he had been deceived 
—most cruelly deceived. The next morning he 
started across the line, and as he disappeared 
over the hills, the skirts of his cutaway stream- 
ing out on the wind seemed to say: ‘‘Farewell, 
Miss Jones; ah, farewell, North Dakota!”—Turtle 
Mountain Star. 





One Good Turn Deserves Another. 


While the editor of this lamp of liberty was 
absent investigating certain regularities in some 
Kentucky distilleries last March the junior part- 
ner kindly lent our big overcoat to one of our oc- 
casional visitors who got caught away from home 
one cold night. We don’t know who has the 





coat, and we have not needed it during the re- 
cent warm, dry spell; but now that the winter is 
advertised to play asix month’s engagement with 
our coal fund, and the genial influence of the 
Kentucky atmosphere not having any percept- 
ible effect upon our interior economy, we would 
like that overcoat. While it has lost the flush 
and vigor of its youth it is still a long way ahead 
of our fall box affair which we got to lend us an 
appearance of prosperity on our visit to the Col- 
umbian blowout—or would be if we had it—and 
we can’t afford to indulge in a new one at this 
writing. If the present incumbent of our coat 
should feel any backwardness about getting to 
the front therewith, we are prepared to offer an 
inducement in the shapeofanexchange. A new 
suit of clothes ordered by our partner has ar- 
rived, and in order to even things up we will 
swap his suit for our coat; if agreeable. One 
good turn deserves another—especially this one. 
Our partner is in Bismarck and don’t need any 
good clothes, as he might be taken fora lobbyist, 
and we desire to protect his present good char- 
acter.—Steele Ozone. 





Too Heavy for his Stomach, 


The Waseca, Minn., Radical man took a run up 
to Mankato to hear an opera company take a fall 
out of “‘Il Trovatore.” He devotes a column and 
a half to a criticism, from which the following 
excerpts are taken: 

**Count came on and ripped things up the back 
in a buzz-saw voice—in English, the bills said, 
butin too high-toned English forus. Wecouldn’t 
make out what he wanted, but it sounded to be 
something about Banholzer’s brewery or Rosen- 
baum Von Guttenberg’s place, which made him 
very mad. Girl came on and in asliver-on-a-rail 
voice made the gas lamps smoke. 

‘*Then the little fellow broke loose in the cellar 
and we think he either fell in the coal bin and 
broke his back or the cider barrel rolled on him 
and lay square across hisneck. Helived through 
it, however. 

‘‘The tin-cap fellows in brass-lined shirts made 
plenty of noise, and would be tip-top at a chari- 
vari party. 

“The plot wasn’t very thick anyway, and the 
young fellow was too simple for these times, as 
he refused to go out of prison when the girl held 
the iron door wide open, which made her mad, 
and she went and took rough-on-rats poison, and 
died away up in G. 

“Tt was a torturous, suspender-breaking affair 
all through, and nearly all died on the spot. 
Next time we prefer a more cheerful entertain- 
ment, and will visit the dissecting-room ofa hos- 
pital and see the medical students carve a cad- 
aver. 

‘*When a particular trying, high-up, wailing, 
terrorizing war-whoop would be given you could 
hear four blocks and we would ba thanking God 
all was over, a lot of fellows, we think from St. 
Peter, would spat their hands in front and their 
ears behind, and bring the poor, sick woman back 
again for another try. 

“Tf we had had ashotgun we would have killed 
those fellows.” 





Hatching a Boom. 


An enthusiast in local booms sent the Minne- 
apolis Journal the following sketch of the ad- 
vantages of his town, which is here givenin full, 
except the name of the town: 

“Blankville, which is situated on the C. M. & 
St. Paul Ry., has been a small place not much 
known to the world, but in the last year it has 
braced up and tried to get people to move here 
and make Blankville as their home which seem 
to have some effect on the world for in the last 
year it has more than doubled itself. It has 
buildings that in size can stand against almost 
any of the bigger Minnesota towns building and 





a good deal larger buildings is expected to be 
built. On account of them people that expect to 
move here next year and start up in business and 
other that intend to move here and live it ig ex- 
pected to more than double its size the next year 
and in a few years it gone to be one of Minne- 
sota’s biggest towns. Gold and coal has also been 
found when digging a well here the other day. 
This finding of these two metalls is gone to help 
the town awful much. We also have five large 
lakes right here, one is right here in town and 
the other four are only about half a mile out of 
town these lakes are a big place for hunting 
ducks and geese and at the same time it is one of 
the finest places in southern minnesota it’s nice 
and shady with all kinds of trees in the summer 
and very warm against the cold blizzards in win- 
ter. A large island is found in oneof them lakes. 
The island is a very fine (known as it is wide 
around) place for summertime a very fine sum- 
merresort is expected to be built there next sum- 
mer and also a large number of big boats is gone 
to be put on the lakes. At first when this rail- 
road was built it was entended to put the divis- 
ion point here, but there was something that 
drove it away first till the next station 
west of here and then till where it is now. 
Now the last two years it has been talk about 
moving it again over to Blankville, and it is be- 
lieved that the railroad company is in very strong 
thinking of moving it to this place the people 
around here are expecting very strongly to get 
it. This as well as all the other things are gone 
to help this town a great deal. Hoping some 
people to go to this place and make it their homes 
I am very respectfully yours.” 








ME AND TOM. 


A friend of mine I often meet 
Outside the restaurant door 

Is Maltese Tom, who doth me greet 
With fellowship that’s more 

To me than all the starched elite, 
Who with their chatter bore. 


*Tis usually at eventide 
I find him sitting there, 

And 'gainst my trousers rubs his hide 
And leaves full many a hair. 

But ne’er from his greeting have I shied; 
That would be mean, unfair. 


His conversation is just “Wow!” 
That one word says it all. 

It means that he would like to now 
Step into the banquet hall. 

“But, Tom,” say I, “there'd be a row; 
So wait your mistress’ call. 


“Perhaps some dainty dish awaits 
Your sweetened feline tooth 
Which we round-bellied potentates 
Have never known, 
forsooth, 
And plain, cold fodder 
satiates’’— 
For lack of coin, in 
truth. 


“Don’t think because we 
strut around 
In shoes and shirts 
and hats, 
That luxuries with us 
abound, 
In contrast with you 


cats; 
For such is not the case, 
I've found; 
And some of us eat 
rate.” 


Tom's big eyes look up 
into mine 
And say in soulful 
gaze, 
“Friend, if I had more 
lives than nine, 
I'd Jengthen out your 
days, 
That you might teach 
us not to whine, 
And more of human ; 
ways.” 
J.C. HILDEBRAND. 
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A Montana Irrigating Scheme 


The proposition of the Northern Pacific Rail- 
road to take large canals from the Yellowstone 
to the lands owned by the company for the pur- 
pose of giving the same a market, is a wise un- 
dertaking. The company owns some large tracts 
in Custer County which will be rapidly settled 
if water be supplied for irrigation, and we know 
of no better place for homeseekers to locate than 
upon them. The soil is deep and rich, just 
enough sand in it to assist in the rapid growth of 
vegetation. The settler locating there may be 
assured of making a comfortable living and some- 
thing besides. He will be able to raise wheat, 
oats, barley, Dent corn, buckwheat, pumpkins, 
squash, melons and almost any vegetable. For 
orchards of cherries, plums and standard apples 
the land is well adapted. By planting trees at 
once it will only be a few years until he can be 
independently well supplied with fruits, and, 
in fact, everything a farmer needs to make his 
family happy.— Rocky Mountain Husbandman. 


Washington Sugar Beets. 


The Garfield Enterprise calls attention to the 
fact that “there are not many sections in the 
United States where sugar beets can be profit- 
ably grown for the manufacture of sugar, but 
Prof. Fulmer, of the Agricultural College, has 
proved by the analysis of several thousand dif- 
ferent samples that Washington climate and 
Washington soil are peculiarly fitted for this 
crop. The result of the experiments has been 
more than satisfactory; particularly have the 
samples from the Palouse Country proved tocon- 
tain a high percentage of sugar. The Nebraska 
beet eugar plant has been making sugar from 
beets that average 13} per cent. sugar. Manu- 
facturers estimate that beets that average 12 per 
cent. sugar and 80 per cent. purity can be profit- 
ably manufactured. Bear these figures in mind 
while you look at the results of a few samples 
from the Palouse Country.’ The Hnterprisethen 
gives the results obtained from twenty-one sam- 
ples, which show an average 18.1 per cent. sugar 
and 89.3 percent. purity. The sugar beet indus- 
try, if properly encouraged, should havea great 
future in that State. 


A Good Year for Cattle. 


The cattlemen of Montana have had a very 
successful year. While the flock owners and 
the grain raisers are more prosperous, perhaps, 
than last year, the grower of beef cattle is much 
better off than he was twelve monthsago. The 
stock-growing business of the State has been 
undergoing changes of a revolutionary nature. 
The great ranges of the State are being cut into 
by the progressive farmer, and there has conse- 
quently been a tendency to decrease the size of 
herds. There are not so many so-called ‘‘cattle 
kings” in Montana as there once were. The busi- 
ness is becoming year by year more general. 
While there are as many cattle on the range, 
there are more owners to look after them. As 
this tendency to distribute the business to many 
people instead of a few increases, the cattle busi- 
ness will grow in importance. The man who 
owns 30,000 range animals will not, can not, give 





them as good care as the small owner gives to 
his herd of 600. Upon the attention they re- 
ceive depends the condition of cattle to a large 
extent. Onthe condition of the stock depends 
their price in the market and the success of the 
business.— Helena, Independent. ; 


A Dutch Colony on Puget Sound. 


‘*‘We have bought 18,000 acres of land on Whid- 
by Island,” said H. E. Werkman, of Holland, 
Mich., to a reporter of the Spokane Review, ‘‘and 
shall bring out a large colony of Hollanders. 
Some of these will come from the old country, 
some from Michigan and others from Dakota. 
The land will be sold in small tracts—not to ex- 
ceed forty acres. We expect to bring out about 
200 families during the coming year. They will 
take up the growth of vegetables and roots, and 
will also go extensively into dairying and fruit 
growing. 

“‘The Dutch are a wonderfully thrifty people. 
They can live on a small income, but when they 
get ahead are liberal in their expenditures and 
generous in their customs. The climate of Hol- 
land closely resembles that of Puget Sound, and 
Iam confident that the colonies will be entirely 
successful. It is our purpose to reclaim a great 
deal of flooded land on the island by means of 
dykes. The island has an area of about 110,000 
acres, and we expect ina few years to change it 
into a garden spot.” 

Mr. Werkman has just sent a carload of the 
products of Washington to Holland, Mich. That 
is the center of the greatest Hollander settle- 
ment in the United States. ‘‘Within a radiusof 
thirty miles,’ said Mr. Werkman, ‘“‘there are 
about 40,000 of my countrymen.” 


Dairying in Washington. 


Edgar I. Thompson, Secretary of the Wash- 
ington State Dairymen’s Association, writes as 
follows in the West Coast Trade: 

The possible magnitude of the industry is as 
yet little appreciated. Dairying can be carried 
on more cheaply and successfully in Washington 
than in any of the Eastern or Middle States for 
the following reasons, in part: The climate, 
both in Eastern and Western Washington, is 
particularly favorable, requiring but little shel- 
ter as compared with States East, and the soil 
seems particularly fitted for raising grasses, 
both wild and cultivated, also roots that are most 
needed to produce a large flow of rich milk. 
Clover, blue grass and alfalfa yield on an average 
nearly three times the amount that Eastern 
lands do, and are equally nutritious. Rootsof all 
kinds seem indigenous and make hearty food, 
while such grains as wheat, oats and barley, 
ground, make the best of grain food. The soft 
water flowing from the mountains imparts health 
and vigor to all kinds of live stock. 

Our warm, even temperature and green pas- 
tures throughout the whole year make it most 
agreeable for stock-raising and dairying, espe- 
cially so for winter dairying, which yields al- 
most double profits to that of summer. Our ad- 
vantages for carrying on this industry in Wash- 
ington are superior to the Middle States, and 
when compared with the States of the Pacific 
Coast, Washington is really the only natural 
dairy State. The prevailing high prices of dairy 
produce, together with the favorable conditions 
for dairying in this State, has led well-calculat- 
ing farmers to engage in the business, and inall 
localities where creameries and cheese factories 
have been established the business has proved 
very profitable and most satisfactory to all con- 
cerned, the factories having far more orders for 
goods at highest cash prices than they were able 
to supply. 

This industry has been making rapid progress 
during the past three years. In 1891 there were 





but three small creameries in the State. Nov 
there are twenty-seven in successful operation 

producing anoutput valued at over $700,000 dur 

ing the past year, while the imports of butter 
and cheese to Washington from other States ar 

estimated to reach $1,500,000 during the year 

and present shipments of condensed milk to th 

Orient, from figures shown by the Northern Pa 
cific Railroad Company and custom house re 
ports, show an export of over $1,000,000 during 
the past twelve months, and is rapidly growing 
all of which goes to show a present market o! 
over $2,500,000 of dairy produce, which shoul 
be supplied by dairies in this State, and would 
be productive of much greater profit thanis now 
secured by shippers of the East, as there would 
be no railroad fraights to pay. There is practi 


cally no limit to the market for these goods, 
which of necessity is rapidly increasing. 


Ex-Gov. Hoard, president of the Wisconsin 
State Dairymen’s Association, said that their 
dairy industry yielded an income of $25,000,000 
to the people of that State last year, and that it 
had put more money into the coffers of that State 
than any other industry. According to the re- 
ports of the Commissioner of Agriculture at 
Washington, D. C., the people of Iowa realized 
over $23,000,000 from dairying last year. 

Inasmuch as dairying has proved sosuccessful 
in this State, the industry should receive every 
possible encouragement by the people of the 
State. The introduction of creameries, cheese 
and condensed milk factories would create one of 
the greatest incentives for farmers to build good 
roads to the factories and clear off their farms 
and make more pasture lands each year, to meet 
the demand of their growing herds. In the ab- 
sence of these factories there is little or no in- 
centive for doing this. 

The introduction of dairying in Wiscorsin, 
Minnesota, Illinois and Iowa advanced the price 
of real estate from twenty to fifty dollars per 
acre. It is calculated by farmers of these States 
that every acre of clay land well seeded is worth 
fifty dollars for dairy purposes. With our cli- 
matic and other advantages, every acre of clay 
land in Washington, which is cleared and well 
seeded to grasses within reach of a factory, is 
worth at least fifty dollars for the same purpose. 


A Good Country for Settlers. 


L. W. Busby, of the editorial staff of the Chi- 
cago Inter Ocean, recently visited Montana. In 
a letter to his paper from Missoula he writes: 

Mr. Woodworth, the timber inspector for the 
Northern Pacific Railroad, says that one of the 
richest sections of Western Montana has not yet 
been touched, not even surveyed. This is the 
country to the northeast of Missoula, in the 
Blackfoot Valley, which extends up to the Clear- 
water Country, which connects with the Swan 
River Valley, running north to the Flathead 
Lake. This great section of Montana is still vir- 
gin forest, with rich stretches of prairie found in 
places, and it isa great hunting ground, where 
allkindsof game abound. To the general pub- 
lic it is an impenetrable forest, where few white 
men even venture for game, but for years Mr. 
Woodworth has traversed it, looking after good 
timber lands and to prevent the mill men from 
appropriating railroad timber, and he regards 
it as one of the best sections of the State. The 
mills in the Blackfoot Valley are now cutting 
30,000,000 feet of lumber a year, and those inthe 
Bitter Root Valley 13,000,000, while the Coeur 
d’Alene mills last year cut 15,000,000 feet. But 
Mr. Woodworth estimates that there is still 
standing 32,000,000 feet of timber in the Bitter 
Root Valley, 516,000,000 in the Blackfoot Valley, 
75,000,000 in the Clearwater Country, 180,000,000 
in the Missoula River Country, 110,000,000 in the 
valley of Clark’s Fork of the Columbia, and 
1,650,000,000 in the Kootenai Valley.-This would 
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nake more than 2,500,000,000 feet of timber still 
standing in Northwestern Montana, or enough 
) supply the mills for many years to come, 

In the Bitter Root Valley Mr. Woodworth 
ays there are 25,000 acres of Government land 
still vacant, but not open to homestead because 
y the treaty by which it was ceded to the Gov- 
rnment it must be sold for the benefit of the 
‘lathead Indians, who are now on a reservation 
.bout twenty-five miles north of Missoula. In 
the Blackfoot Valley Mr. Woodworth estimates 
hat there are 140,000 acres of agricultural 
ands still vacant belonging to the Government 
.nd to the Northern Pacific land grant, and 30,- 
100 acres in the Coeur d’Alene Valley. In the 
Clearwater and Swan River districts, where sur- 
eys have not even been made, there are thou- 
sands of acres of rich lands, or enough to sus- 
ain amillion people and build up a new agricul- 
tural State in Western Montana. Mr. Wood- 
worth has spent many years in riding through 
the wildwoods, and he regards the country that 
has not been surveyed as equal to any of that in 
the Bitter Root or Frenchtown Valley. Much 
of it will not need irrigation, but all the bench 
ands can be easily brought under cultivation by 
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gold. A Coxey army could be marched into the 
forests of Montana and make on an average of 
$2 50 a day if they were willing to swing the ax 
and pull the crosscut saw with the same enthu- 
siasm that they marched toward Washington 
and stole trains on the way last summer. 


People for the Northwest. 


The many letters recently published in The 
Oregonian on the desirability of an organized ef- 
fort to induce people to come to our Pacific 
Northwest States, deal with a topic of great im- 
portance. Oregon, Washington and Idahocould 
receive and settle 100,000 persons a year for a 
long period without being at a loss for room 
wherein to place them, or for means whereon to 
subsist them. It is true, unquestionably, thatin 
consequence of financial and industrial reverses 
in the States beyond the Rocky Mountains great 
numbers of people will change their places of hab- 
itation. There are mulitudes for whom there is 
nothing left but to move. Failure of crops, 
drouths, blizzards and fires in Kansas, Nebraska, 
Minnesota, the Dakotas, Wisconsin and Iowa 
make migration a necessity to large number. 
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efforts of individuals in direct contact with the 
people. One who knows all about these States, 
the features of each and every Jocality, the to- 
pography, meteorology, resources and produc- 
tions of each, will soon be able to convince any- 
body; for there is a directness and persuasion in 
that never can be communicated through printed 
descriptive matter, however well written. 

To lay a foundation for effective work of this 
kind, lands should be listed in as many localities 
as possible, owners should agree to sell at estab- 
lished prices, and the prices must be moderate; 
it must be shown that the quality of the lands is 
good, the title perfect; that the buyer is not pay- 
ing exorbitant commissions, and that there is no 
gouge of any kind. Buyers must know before 
they get here exactly what they are to expect. 
Suitable organizations on this basis would afford 
a plan for working for immigration, and the 
lands would pay the expense. Agents might do 
well in the business, but ought not to expect to 
deal in speculative values. Land-owners should 
by this time see the futility of holding out for 
great prices. They who have lands not in culti- 





vation,lands which they probably never will cul- 


Many others, in States still farther east, will try | tivate, would do better now to sell at low prices 








AN IMPORTANT WHEAT MARKET IN THE PALOUSE COUNTRY, WASHINGTON.—From a sketch by Winsor. 


irrigation, for the Blackfoot, the Clearwater 
and the Swan Rivers furnish unlimited supplies 
of water with good fall to carry water upon these 
benches. This is, practically, an unexplored 
country to the north, and the only invasion of it 
is by the lumbermen. 

Mr. Woodworth says that these lands can be 
had for homestead, timber and stone claims, 
and under the desert act, where they belong to 
the Government. One man can take up a home- 
stead of 160 acres, costing him about $12 to prove 
up his claim after living on itfor five years. In 
addition to this he can take up 160 acres as a 
stone and timber claim by making affidavit that 
the timber and stone are more valuable than the 
land; and 320 acres under the desert act by put- 
ting an irrigation ditch upon each forty acres. 
For these lands, however, the Government 
charges $2.50 anacre. In the railroad land grant 
the same lands can be purchased outright for 
from $2 to $4 per acre. 

The great mining region offers a market for 
the timber, and in Butte and other mining cen- 
ters the woodchoppers on the mountains make 





as good wages as the men who dig for silver and 


to better their condition by removal. This al- 
ways has been witnessed after a financial and in- 
dustrial disaster. 

Our Northwest States ought to get a large 
share of these movers. Many no doubt willcome 
to the Pacific Coast upon their own volition. 
But we might get numbers vastly larger if we 
would take measures to disseminate information 
among these migrating people, to gain their con- 
fidence, and direct their course. There is aten- 
dency in the minds of large numbers of them to 
go to the Southern States. The name of California 
is best known of the States of the Pacific Coast, 
and people therefore incline, if they move West, 
to go to California; and yet California has noth- 
ing at all to offer in proportion to the opportuni- 
ties and advantages of these Northwest States. 
Good land, in good situations, is much more 
easily obtained here. 

But to induce these people to come to us we 
must in some way get incontact with them, show 
them what we have, gain their confidence and 
convince them that there is nodeception. While 
it is well enough to scatter publications broad- 





cast, yet nothing is so effective as the personal 


than to hold on longer, paying taxes on property 
which they never have made productive and, in 
most cases, never will. 

The main point, however, is this: There are 
millions of acres of land in private hands in 
Oregon and Washington which never have been 
cultivated and never will be till sold to people 
willing to cultivate them. These lands should 
be held out of use no longer. By this time it 
certainly has been demonstrated toevery owner’s 
satisfaction that they will be forever useless till 
sold to those who will improve and cultivate 
them. These lands should be offered by their 
owners, should be listed by them for sale at 
moderate prices, and agents should take these 
lists and descriptions, with all information about 
the country, to people in other States who are 
now going to move somewhere, and might thus 
be induced to move here. We shall see renewal 
of activity in these States only with increase of 
inhabitants, causing larger production and 
growth in manufactures and trade. Itis an ar- 
gument to be addressed to our land-owners and 
to our enterprising citizens, whoshould co-oper- 
ate and work it up together.— Portland Oregonian. 
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DR. FIELD IN MONTANA. 


The Genial Editor of the Evangelist Admires the Mountain State. 
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In leaving Spokane Falls we do not leave the 
Spokane River, any more than in leaving Ni- 
agara Falls we leave the Niagara River. In 
both cases the rush of the falls communicates 
itself to the waters below, which whirl and foam 
and then rush onward, as if in pursuit of a be- 
holder who should flee from the sight in terror. 
So when we left Spokane the river seemed to be 
chasing us, and we were running a race along its 
banks. But after a few miles we had to part 
company, leaving it to continue its course till it 
empties into the Columbia; while we turned in 
another direction to find a passage through the 
mountains. A glance at the map is sufficient to 
show the enormous engineering difficulties in the 
construction of the Northern Pacific. But the 
rugged defiles are picturesque as the passes of 
the Alps, while in lakes it would be difficult to 
find in Switzerland anything more exquisitely 
beautiful than the Pend d’Oreille. Here we are 
in the State of Idaho (how musical are these In- 
dian names!), but of which we see little, as we 
pass through what may be called its Pan Handle, 
its boundary being defined, not by degrees of 
latitude or longitude, but by the trend of achain 
of mountains, which runs from northwest to 
southeast, and we are at the small end; while 
farther south it broadens to proportions that 
place it alongside its great sister States. 

Before I left New York for the Pacific Coast 
a missionary in [Idaho kindly invited me to visit 
him in his Western home, presenting a picture 
of the scenery round him that was most tempt- 
ing. That I could not bring it into my tour was 
my loss; and I can only assure him that my pas- 
sion for travelling has only been stimulated by 
the summer’s experience, and that when I am 
a few years younger (as I seem to be growing that 
way), it is not impossible that I may visit Idaho, 
and describe with youthful enthusiasm its lakes 
and rivers, its mountains and valleys. But for 
the present my friend will excuse me if I leave 
without further observation a State that we 
passed through chiefly in the night. 

But the next morning, when the sun rose glori- 
ously over the mountains of Montana, we could 
not restrain our enthusiasm. Here we had no 
excuse for silence, for we crossed the State in 
broad daylight; and, as it was a long midsummer 
day, we could sit at our windows from daybreak 
tillevening twilight, taking in the ever-changing 
views all round the horizon. That day I ‘took 
to” Montana as if I had been an old settler. Its 
very name is attractive, as it is significant of the 
character of the country, whose chief feature is 
its mountains, in which it resembles the North 
of Scotland, the mere suggestion of which is 
enough to stir the blood of one whose “‘heart’sin 
the Highlands.” Whenl was a boy there wasa 
ditty that was in everybody’s mouth, and no 
young lady sat down to the piano but out of her 
sweet lips there came: 

“Some love to roam 
O’er the dark sea foam, 
Where the wild winds whistle free; 
But a chosen band, 


In a mountain land,’ 
Ané a life in the woods for me.” 


If such romantic tastes still exist they can find 
abundant gratification in almost any part of the 
great mountain chain that includes Colorado, 
and north of which is Montana. We have not 
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indeed in our Western hemisphere any ‘Roof of 
the World” like that in Asia in the Himalayas. 
But our continent has its rise and fall, like the 
billows of the sea, and there is a gradual ascent 
from the valley of the Mississippi, over a thou- 
sand miles of plain, to the great plateau, which 
culminates in the Rocky Mountains and their ex- 
tensions north and south, which may be con- 
sidered as the backbone of the continent. 

In speaking thus admiringly of these Western 
mountains, I do not mean to hold them up as be- 
ing so high or so difficult of ascent as to test the 
muscle or the nerve of Alpine climbers. I have 
no idea of tempting Dr. Parkhurst to leave 
Switzerland for Montana, for he would be dis- 
appointed, since he would find no such awful 
heights as those of Mont Blanc and the Matter- 
horn. If indeed he wishes to try his cool head 
and firm step on some mountain this side of the 
sea, let him go to Alaska, and, a day or two far- 
ther north than we went, he will find himself at 
the foot of Mount St. Elias, a monarch of the 
upper air, to which I am sure that he will, with 
his usual politeness, take off his hat with pro- 
found respect. And then let him put himself in 
training, and when he is in prime condition 
make the attempt. Only a few weeks sincea 
gentleman told me that he had camped there 
for two months, every week making an attempt 
to reach the top, but failed at last! But where 
he failed Dr. Parkhurst may succeed. If any- 
body can do it, he will. 

But if Montana has no St. Elias or Matter- 
horn, she has mountains enough to fill all her 
horizons, so that one can hardly go anywhere 
without having some snow-capped peak or lower 
range in sight. 

And the beauty of our Western State, as set 
over against Switzerland, is that our mountains 
look down upon scenes of plenty such as Mont 
Blanc and the Matterhorn never saw. Between 
the long ranges of Montana are valleys of un- 
bounded fertility. One familiar with the country 
told me that he had never seen such wheat fields 
as those near Missoula, a hundred and twenty-five 
miles west of Helena. One of the great land 
owners told him that he had in a single field a 
thousand acres of oats that stood nine feet high! 
into which a man could not venture without be- 
ing lost, as in the depth of an African forest. 
Fields that are less suited for cultivation are ad- 
mirably adapted for grazing. One of the sights 
of every year is the countless herds, bred in 
Texas, that are driven north to get ‘‘hardened” 
in the bracing air of the uplands of Montana. 
One riding over the country may literally see 
the cattle on a thousand hills. ‘‘The valleysare 
also covered over with corn; they shout with joy; 
they also sing.” 

It was about noon when we drew up at Helena 
—not in the town, but in sight of it, for it does 
not lie on the open plain, but reaches back up 
into the hills (what was once a gulch rich in 
golden ore, which was indeed the attraction that 
drew the first settlers to this spot), from which 
the capital looks down on the broad expanse at 
its feet. As the train made but a brief stop, we 
saw Only just enough to excite our curiosity with- 
out gratifying it; so that we were but too glad 
when, ten days later, after our visit to the Yel- 
lowstone Park, we had an opportunity to return 





and spend a couple of days in Helena, with a 
visit to Butte and Anaconda, two of the great 
mining centers of the country. 

Meanwhile our first glimpse was enough to set 
us on the track of inquiry, and we were so for- 
tunate as to be thrown with those who were able 
to answer our questions: the attorney genera! 
of the State and an editor, whom I felt at liberty 
to address as one of the fraternity. Montana 
has been a rich subject for journalists—not so 
much because of its mines as because of its tragic 
history in the days when the Vigilantes fought 
with robbers and murderers in a life-and-death 
struggle between tavagery and civilization. I 
am afraid I did not begin my inquiries in the 
most flattering way. It could hardly exalt their 
State pride to hear astranger say: ‘I am told 
that Butte (the great mining centre) is the wick- 
edest town in the world!’ to which the attorney- 
general, as the official defender of the State, at 
once made answer: ‘Butte is no worse than New 
York! The only difference is that certain forms 
of wickedness which you repress by law are here 
legalized, so that what in your city is done in 
secret is here done openly.’”’ He made a point of 
this, as if it were tu the credit of Butte, that it 
had no false shame, and made no attempt tohide 
its black spots behind bolted doors. ‘‘In Butte,” 
he said, “‘it is no more of acrime to keepa gamb- 
ling house than to keepa hotel. As the passion 
for gambling is one that cannot be repressed 
among miners, we think it is in the interest of 
morality to have it public rather than private, 
and so we license it, as you in New York license 
drinking saloons. And not only so, but herethe 
law requires that the character of the place shall 
be declared in the sign ‘LEGALIZED GAMBLING,’ 
which shall be painted over the door in letters 
four inches long!”’ 

This was indeed taking the bull by the horns. 
That his statement was true, I saw a week or two 
later, when a friend showed me about the streets 
of Butte. We found, as he had said, that the 
gambling houses were public institutions; that 
they were not hidden away in back streets, but 
stood on the Broadway of the town, with doors 
wide open to all comers. As my friend led the 
way I walked in, as I had into the gambling 
house at Monte Carlo, and here, as there, saw 
the games in full blast. It must be confessed 
that there is one advantage in this: that a man 
cannot hide his wickedness; if he is a gambler, 
everybody will know it. Young clerks cannot 
sneak into these places and spend the money of 
their employers. So far, its publicity is a pro- 
tection to those who might suffer from an im- 
morality that was concealed. But, on the other 
hand, there is a terrible temptation in there 
doors that stand wide open on the street, where 
every passer-by can hear the rattle of the dice 
mingled with the sound of music and dancing. 
Monte Carlo, as everybody knows who has been 
in the south of France, is one of the most fascin- 
ating places of amusement in Europe, but the 
more splendid it is, the wider is the gate to de- 
struction, and the more will there be that go in 
thereat. 

This talk about the present state of manners 
and morals set me a’ thinking of the early days 
of Montana, of which I had read a good deal years 
ago, and it all came back now that I was on the 
spot, and could talk with the very men who had 
taken part in those terrible scenes. The first 
population that came into this country was at- 
tracted by the discovery of gold, a magnet that 
drew together the good and the bad. The most 
of the new-comers were honest and hard-working 
men. But the wealth they dug from the mine 
was of less value because of the difficulty of ship- 
ping it to the East. There were no railroads in 
those days, and every package of bullion had to 
be sent overland in mail coaches, across long 
stretches of country, over mountains and rivers 
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d plains, through dark forests, where there 
\s every Opportunity for attack and capture. 
1e chance of the booty was so great thatitdrew 
gether hundreds of desperate criminals who 
.d found the older States too hot to hold them. 
hey formed themselves into bands, and hiding 
some dark glen, waited till their accomplices 
ar the mines sent word that a large shipment 
juld be made on a certain day; when, as the 
ach climbed slowly up a hill, or was in some 
ep gorge, there sprang upa dozen men with 
asked faces and levelled guns, who commanded 
halt, and (while the passengers stood trembling) 
vided the spoil. If there was any resistance, 
ey added murder to robbery. In this way 
many disappeared whose bones were afterwards 
und in some lonely place in the forest. 
Such was the state of things that had been go- 
g on for months, till through this whole mining 
ountry there was a reign of terror. The dis- 
overy that some men who had been supposed to 
e honest were implicated in these robberies, 





SPONTANEOUS GENERATION OF WEEDS. 





To the Editor: In the December number of 
THE NORTHWEST you give,in an account of aride 
with an ex-United States senator, an opening 
for some conclusions based on long observations 
and experience. Youask, ‘Why is it that plants 
as well as trees, foreign to the land, forest or 
prairie, spring up when the forest is cleared or 
the prairie plowed?” You follow this up by sug- 
gestions and reasonable conjectures. This ques- 
tion has been asked, I venture to say, in every 
generation since the settlement of this conti- 
nent, and possibly long before in the Eastern 
continents. Every man who in his boyhood lived 
on a farm that had to be made by clearing the 
forest, has had experience in “burning brush” 
and picking up the brands afterwards in a clear- 
ing. Such will tell you that this is donein July, 
and that after the ground has been burned over 
there springs up all over the clearing a noxious 
weed known as ‘“‘fire-weed.” Its growth is rapid 
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created such a feeling of suspicion that a man 
hardly dared to trust his neighbor, till at last 
the very enormity of the crimes provoked retri- 
bution, as in very desperation afew men, risking 
their own lives on the issue, took the law into 
their own hands and swept these monsters from 
the face of the earth. 

It is not easy to forget such a tragedy, and it 
comes back most vividly when passing over the 
dark and bloody ground where it was enacted. 
As I remembered even the names of those who 
were actors in it, when we came back to Helena 
and drove into the town, Isaid: ‘‘The manI want 
to see is Colonel Saunders,’”’ who was the leader 
of the Vigilantes, and was afterwards the first 
man to represent Montana in the Senate of the 
United States. What he told me of those terri- 
ble days I must reserve for another letter. 





Mrs. Dr. Archibald, of Jamestown, N. D., owns 
a child’s dress made entirely of thread, made by 
Mrs. Gooding, wife of the officer in charge at Ft. 
Lincoln. It contains 65,000 yards. 
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ON THE YELLOWSTONE RIVER IN MONTANA. 


and rank; it attains a height of nearly four feet; 
its stalk is the size of a stout raspberry bush; its 
leaves long and wide, and both leaf and stalk 
are filled with a milk-white juice that emits a 
most offensive odor and sticks to the hands and 
fingers, drying hard and being difficult to re- 
move. The question is asked, where did the 
seed of this noxious weed come from? The plant 
is not found anywhere else except in clearings. 
Sometimes a growth has been so abundant that 
a boy has had to go before a team with ‘‘a bush- 
hook” or scythe and cut them down to admit the 
plow. He will never forget, who has had to do 
this, the rank, offensive smell of the plant. The 
thistle also finds in the soil of aclearing a most 
excellent food for its rank growth; yet every boy 
knows how easily the wind carries the globular 
downy ball that holds the seed of the thistle, 
and so can easily account for its presence, un- 
welcome as it always is. Not so with the noxious 
fire-weed. 

Every man and boy living on the prairie knows 
well that whenever the plow breaks up the sod 








that has been ages in accumulating, there spring 
up within a few weeks many varieties of noxious 
weeds never seen on the wild, unbroken prairie 
—the ‘‘pig-weed,”’ the ‘tred root,’ the ‘‘tumble- 
weed,” the ‘‘wild buckwheat” spring up and 
grow with a rankness that testifies to the rich- 
ness of the soil. Where did the seed come from, 
is asked, asit was and yet is, in a country of 
forests. There is but one answer to this ques- 
tion that has ever been given, tomy knowledge, 
and that is to be found in Genesis, chapter 3rd, 
verses 17, 18 and 19, where the Creator of the 
world says to Adam: ‘‘Cursed is the ground for 
thy sake; in sorrow shalt thou eat of it all the 
days of thy life; thorns also and thistles shall 
it bring forth tothee. * * * Inthe sweat 
of thy face shalt thou eat bread till thou return 
to the ground; for out of it wast thou taken.” 
Hence from that time, whenever by the labor 
of the hands and the sweat of the brow the 
sons of Adam have tilled the ground, these 
noxious plants have, in fulfillment of these 





words, sprung up, and have not appeared before. 

But toevery dark cloud there is asilver lining. 
Whenever the wild prairie sod is broken up in 
May and June there is exhaled from it such va- 
pors that poisons the atmosphere and result, in 
the last of August and early in September, ina 
low malarial fever attacking those who live near 
extensive breaking. A remedy for this that ex- 
ceeds in virtue any of the medicinal remedies of 
the apothecary, is found in a plant that grows, 
for the first time, on the new breaking. It is 
found where the new furrow on the edge of the 
breaking is turned on the old sod, and from its 
odor and shape of the leaf shows that it isa 
variety of the sage, yet I have never found it on 
the wild prairie, and have found a tea made from 
it asure cure for cases of this malarial fever; 
thus proving, as could also be shown was the 
case in the regions of the forests, that love and 
mercy were blended with the infliction of this 
penalty. 

B. S. RUSSELL. 
Jamestown, N. D., Jan. 7, 1895. 
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At Prosser Falls. 

What's the matter with Prosser Falls? Our 
civilization is traveling so fast you can’t head it 
off with asaddle horse. Three pianos,two organs, 
four plug hats, two suits of pyjamas, a pug dog, 
a lot of kickers, a new sidewalk and a grave- 
yard proposition that is about to be settled!— 
Prosser Falls (Wash.) American. 


Romance in Real Life. 


A few days agoa young manin The Dalles,Ore., 
opened a pack of cards in which he found the 
name of a lady written, dated at Cincinnati,Ohio. 
Being a bachelor and desirous of having a part- 
ner for life, he wrote to the address and received 
an answer, says the Times-Mountaineer. Matters 
have progressed very favorably so far, and it may 
be expected that after the parties become ac- 
quainted this correspondence will result in some- 
thing that will savor of a romance in real life. 
‘*We know not what’s before us, what changes 
are to come,” sings the poet, and this is illus- 
trated almost daily in our experience. By the 
merest accident the course of a life may be 
changed, and it may be made to follow either a 
path of happiness or bliss, or one of misery and 
woe. How true appears the words of the im- 
mortal Shakespeare: ‘‘There isa divinity that 
shapes our ends, rough hew them as we may.” 


Alas! Poor Owl. 

A pair of large brown owls of a very rare 
species have had their home in the thick woods 
by the creek on our farm, and for fifteen years, 
when the stars shone resplendently during the 
long winter nights, these hardy birds, warmly 
clad in down and feathers, cheered the passing 
hours with their strange, solemn talk, under- 
stood only by themselves. We had something 
like an attachment for these owls; they formed 
theonly surviving link,of awild nature,that con- 
nected the present with the past years when the 
prairies north of the hills were unsettled and in- 
habited only by wild creatures that were in the 
full enjoyment of unbroken solitude. Unfortu- 
nately the owls did not understand the advance 
of settlement and civilization, and attacked the 
tame pigeons of a neighboring farmer, commit- 
ting such depredations amongst the doves that 
one of the birds of night was shot for his misbe- 
havior. The mate of the lost bird still lingers 
in the old grove, and sits solitary on the ancient 
oak where so many winter nights were pleas- 
antly spent in company with her big-eyed com- 
panion.— Pilot Mound ( Manitoba) Sentinel. 


Grandparents at Th:.ty-six. 


At Westlake, on Craig Mountain, there is now 
living a man who has read St. Paul’s injunction to 
‘‘multiply and replenish” to some purpose, says 
the Lewiston Tribune. He, as well as his wife, 
is a native of Tennessee, but has been a resident 
of the Rocky Mountain region since boyhood and 
of Idaho the greater part of the time. He is 36 
years old, weighs 193 pounds and is avery active 
and an exceptionally powerful man. His wife is 
thirteen days younger and weighs one pound less 
than he. They were married when 13 years old, 
and now have three grandchildren, the oldest of 
whom, a girl, is six years of age. Of their chil- 
dren two are boys and three girls, all married, 
the oldest with two children and the youngest 
with one. The name of this remarkable man is 





J. W. Green, and he maintains that though 
thrice a grandfather he is as young as any of his 
little ones. He says neither his wife, himself 
nor any of their children have ever had a day’s 
serious sickness, and, providence permitting, 
does not doubt that he will at least reach man’s 
allotted time and be permitted to gather around 
him his great-great-great-grandchildren. 


The Same as Some Others. 


Men have been known to steal in order to get 
a drink of whisky, but when a man will jump 
overboard from a boat and swim 200 yards in 
water as cold as that of Puget Sound in order to 
get a drink he must indeed have a taste for 
liquor. Such a case happened in Seattle last 
Friday. A man had just been signed as a sailor 
by the captain of the bark Arkwright,for Austra- 
lia, and he wanted to go ashore to get a drink. 
The captain refused, and the man deliberately 
leaped over the side of the boat into the bay and 
swam ashore, a distance of about 200 yards. The 
captain gave up all hope of ever seeing the man 
again, but he showed up in about an hour, none 
the worse for his plunge. He got not one drink, 
but several.— Whatcom ( Wash.) Blade. 


An All-Round Doctor. 


According to a letter recently received by Dr. 
Van Waters from his brother in Seattle, there 
is a quaint and orignal doctor located on one of 
the islandsin the Sound. He advertises in pos- 
ters and placards printed in a home outfit. In 
one of his announcements he says: 

‘‘Legs and arms sawed off while you wate with- 
out pane.” 

“Childbirth and tumors a specialty.” 

“No odds asked in measles, hooping-coff, 
mumps or diarrear.” 

‘*Bald-head, bunions, corns, warts, cancer and 
ingrowing tow-nales treated scientiffically.” 

**Coleck, cramps, costiveness and worms nailed 
on sight.” 

‘*Wring-worms, pole evil, shingles, moles and 
cross-eye cured in one treatment or no pay.” 

“Private diseases of man, woman or beast 
eradicated.” 

“P.S. Terms: Cash invariably in advanee. 
No cure no pay.” 

“N. B. (Take Notis) No coroner never yet 
sot on the remanes of my customers, and enny 
one hiring me doan’t hafto be good layin up 
money to buy a grave-stone. Come on come awl.” 

The writer adds that this man does a good 
business, although you would not expect it, and 
his patients say he cures disease, and does it 
thoroughly and quickly.—Stillwater Gazette. 


He Didn’t Know Enough Chinook, 


They are telling a good story on a local real 
estate dealer. It seems that, in company with 
Joseph Baxter, he watched the Indians at the 
barbecue last week. Some of the meat was any- 
thing but fresh and was distinctly aromatic. A 
squaw standing near the above named gentle- 
men plaintively remarked: ‘‘Hiyu hum,” asshe 
pointed to the piles of defunct bovine. On the 
following day our real estate man saw another 
squaw on Yakima Avenue, and remembered hav- 
ing noticed her at the barbecue making faces at 
the meat. So, thinking to show his friendliness 
for his red brothers and sisters and at the same 
time air his chinook, he remarked, ‘‘Meat mika 
hiyu hum;” and was surprised when the squaw 
chased him half a block with a hastily picked up 
rock. The trouble arose from hislack of knowl- 
edge of chinook. ‘‘Nika” means “I,” whereas he 
thought ‘‘mika” did; it means ‘“‘you.” He forgot 
to use “‘tum-tum,” meaning in that case ‘‘think.”’ 
Had he said ‘“‘nika tum-tum” instead of ‘“‘mika’”’ 
without the “‘tum-tum,” had added a chinook 
phrase of meat or other edible ‘‘muck-a-muck,”’ 
he would have been allright. But the squaw 





didn’t understand the English ‘‘meat.’’ So whe 
he said, ‘‘Meat mika hiyu hum” she only caugh 
the significance of the last three words. The: 
mean, ‘**You smell pretty bad.’’ And still h 
wonders why she got mad.— Yakima Herald. 


Wildest Tract in the Country. 


Assistant Chief Goode, of the United States 
geological survey, who visited Oregon last sum 
mer, says that the wildest region of the entir: 
United States is an area of 1,000 square miles 
lying in the mountains betweeen Roseburg and 
Coquille in Douglas and Coos counties. He de 
scribes it as a mysterious undiscovered country, 
in which roams undisturbed wild game, and 
whose brooks and rivers are filled with wild 
fowl. It is nearly all covered with a dense 
growth of pine, fir, hemlock and other trees. 
Many of the trees are of enormous size, and stand 
so closely that it is difficult for men to make 
their way between them. Where the trees are 
not so thick the heavy growth of bushes of vari- 
ous kinds take their place. It is a country that 
is filled with all kinds of wild game, including, 
as reported to him, elk, different kinds of bear, 
mountain lions, deer and other animals, includ- 
ing lynx and others. There are also the varied 
kinds of fowl. The streams all have an abun- 
dance of trout and other kinds of fish. He pene- 
trated into the wilds a dozen miles and saw 
things that filled him with wonder at the vast- 
ness of the forest, and that anyone should at- 
tempt to live in them. 


Salmon Fishing on the Spokane. 


The fall run of salmon has entered the Spokane 
River, and there is royal sport around the mouth 
of the Little Spokane. The big fish are rising 
to a spoon, and Spokane anglers have had excit- 
ing tussles the past week. ‘‘The next time I go 
down the river for salmon,” said W. J. With- 
erop, who was laying in asupply of tackle yes- 
terday, “‘I’ll go prepared for them. You see 
that reel? Three hundred feet of heavy line on 
there, and don’t you go for salmon with less. I 
was down there the other day with ordinary 
tackle, and the big fellows drove me frantic— 
smashed my rod, captured by spoon, broke my 
line and sent me home a total wreck.” 

The river is fished from a boat. The best sal- 
mon water here is very similar to the water 
fished in the Eastern salmon streams—that is, an 
easy-flowing current over a bowlder bed, with 
from five to eight feet of water under your boat. 
String your tackle to a six or eight inch rod, 
troll slowly against this current with 100 to 150 
feet of line out, and you get ’em if you areinluck 
and know how to capture them after they strike 
the swirling spoon. In England rich men pay 
thousands of dollars for a week or two of this 
fishing. Here the city man has it for a few dol- 
lars, and the rancher’s sons for nothing.—Spo- 
kane Spokesman-Review. 


A Great Herd. 


J.B. Tyrrell, of the Canadian geological sur- 
vey, has lately returned from the far Northwest, 
and tells of a wonderful herd of caribou which 
he encountered. Hesays: ‘‘When we reached 
the edge of the woods on Lake Athabasca, in 
the beginning of August, we commenced to see 
a few deer every day. One evening, as we were 
paddling along the margin of a large lake, one 
of my half-breeds called my attention to what he 
thought to be earth moving some distance away, 
and on looking through my glass I saw that it 
was an immense herd of reindeer. They were 
in bands of 200 or 300 each, and crowded closely 
together. We approached, walked in among 
them and opened fire on them, when they stam- 
peded in every direction. We killed seventy 
of them and then wentintocamp. During the 
next three days we dried the meat of all that we 
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had killed. The great herd remained in our 
immediate vicinity all the time we were there, 
and at one time, when closely massed, covered 
about twenty acres of ground.” 


Montana Wolves Are Smart. 


The extraordinary sagacity of wolves has been 
very powerfully instanced ina recent event on 
the upper Waldron Range, says the Macleod 
Gazette. Acoltdied,and Mr. Warnock took ten 
strychnine tablets and inserted them carefully 
in various parts of the body. He 
did not go near that vicinity for 
a couple of days, and when he did 
he went expecting to see some re- 
sults from the bait. There was, 
however, no sign of a wolf, living 
or dead, in sight; he bunted 
around within a radius of a mile 
or two, but found nothing, and 
finally he went overand examined 
what remained of the dead colt. 
There was not much; the skin 
appeared to have been neatly and 
completely flayed from the body; 
nearly every particle of flesh was 
gone, as were also the rib bones 
and anything smaller; the fore 
and hind legs had been wrenched 
off from the knee joint down 





that he came out of the sandstone, where he 
been imbedded for nobody knows how many 
hundreds of years. The spot where he was found 
is 900 feet below the surface of the ground, and 
by no possible chance could he have been intro- 
duced from the outside. 

The miners placed the frog ina pail and car- 
ried it to the surface, where it was found thatits 
color was a light gray, exactly matching the 
sandstone. This color changed on exposure to 
the light, and in a few days the animal had as- 
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LOGGING-ROAD SCENE. 





The Sea Threw Rocks. 

An Astoria, Ore., dispatch says: The light- 
house tender Columbine has returned from a trip 
to Tillamook Rock to investigate the damage to 
the light from the recent hurricane. The sea 
was too rough to approach within speaking dis- 
tance of the rock, and the chief keeper sent his 
report to the steamer in a bottle, attached toa 
buoy. The report stated thatthe hurricane was 
the worst ever experienced on the coast. Moun- 
tains of water dashed against the rock on which 

the light stands, carrying away 

‘ the top of the adjoining rock. 
Great waves leaped over the high 
walls, spending their force on the 
building, which trembled and 
rocked as if about to fall into the 
raging sea below. A crash of 
glass told of the damage caused 
by the waves. Fragments of rock, 
torn loose from the foundation, 
were hurled against the outer 
glass which protected the costly 
lenses. The panes wereall broken 
and the lenses ruined, and the 
clock machinery revolving the 
light rendered useless. The force 
of the wind and waves can be im- 
agined from the breaking of the 
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and carried off some distance, 
where everything mashable 
on them had been properly 
mashed. The skin was al- 
most intact, and spreading it 
out, hair side down,Mr. War- 
nock casually examined it, 
when he noticed with some 
surprise asmall bunch of flesh 
that had been untouched, and 
which was adhering to the 
hide, and enclosed in which 
was the strychnine tablet. 
A closer examination re- 
vealed the really extraordi- 
nary fact that every single 
one of the ten strychnine pel- 
lets that had been inserted 
had been left similarly. Every 
shred of flesh had been eaten 
all around them, and not a 
single one touched. No won- 
der it is a difficult matter to 
catch wolves when they are 








LOGS AT THE SAWMILL. 
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TYPICAL SWEDB WOODSMAN. 





endowed with a cunning like 
this. The explanation is that on 
this one occasion Mr. Warnock 
had picked up the pellets before 
inserting them into the bait with 
his fingers instead of, as was his 
usual custom, with a pair of 
forceps. But the fact illustrates 
the kind of foes the ranchers have 
to deal with. 





Mr. Allen’s Frog. 


O. R. Allen and John Murta, 
of the Livingston Coke & Coal 
Company, made a visit to the 
mines of that company at Coke- 
dale last Saturday. While there 
Mr. Morgan, the manager, presented Mr. Allen 
with a frog which has a remarkable history. 
Last Thursday the miners at No. 4 slope put in 
a blast to remove a block of sandstone which 
they had run across in the workings. On re- 
turning to the shaft after the blast had been 
fired they found the frog hopping around among 
fragments of sandstone detached by the blast. As 
there are no frogs in the vicinity, and as the 
frog in question was not there when the blast was 
fired, the only explanation of his presence was 








ACRES OF LOGS. 
IN THE NORTHERN MINNESOTA PINERIES. 


sumed the dark-green tints of the average 
croaker. Strange to say, it was not blind, but 
had eyes of rather marked development. Its 
mouth, however, is tightly closed and remains 
so up to the presenttime. While it breathes and 
sees, it cannot eat, though it is apparently as 
lively as any other frog. 

Mr. Allen has the curiosity. caged in a glass 
bottle half filled with water, and is keeping it 
at his office to watch its development.— Helena 
(Mont.) Herald. 





lights 136 feet above the water. 
At one stage of the storm the 
water was six feet deep in the 
siren room and four feet deep in 
the living rooms, which are 
eighty-eight feet above high 
water. A monster rock, weigh- 
ing about a ton, was hurled up- 
ward by the waves and, coming 
down, crashed through the roof of 
the living rooms,everything mov- 
able being washed away. Supplies 
were destroyed and the tanks 
flooded with salt water. 
Twenty Elk in a Herd, 

F. F. Williams made a flying 
trip to Hoquiam, and on his return saw a band 
of about twenty elk browsing alongside the road. 
They stood and let him look at them as long as 
he cared, but of course he had nothing to shoot 
with. He came in and reported the fact to 
Herman Walker, who immediately started out, 
found their trail and after following it about a 
mile, succeeded in getting a fine one. Several 
others have been killed lately, and they seem 
to be more plentiful than usual.—Montesano 
( Wash.) Vidette. 
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PROGRESSIVE 


MINNEAPOLIS. 


By E. V. Smalley. 
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A few years ago an article on Minneapolis by 
a St. Paul writer would have been scanned crit- 
ically for evidences of prejudice or unfriendly 
motive, or at the best for indications of a failure 
fully to appreciate the achievements and ele- 
ments of business strength of the young and pro- 
gressive city at the falls of the Mississippi. This 
will not be the case now. A great change has 
come over the spirit of each of the Twin Cities in 
its way of looking atitsneighbor. Ineach there 
is a general disposition to give full credit to the 
enterprise and solid attainments of the other; to 
stop running the other down; to cultivate a feel- 
ing of friendship; to encourage co-operation in 
the effort to hold for both the trade territory al- 
ready secured and to push by joint efforts the 
work of extending the area of their joint trade. 
Perhaps the long siege of hard times we have 
been going through, in common with all other 
cities East and West, has had something to do 
with the fading out of the old jealousies and an- 
tagonisms. People have been too much occupied 
in “hoeing their own row” to waste time in fight- 
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encouragement of the further developmentof the 
agricultural and other resources of the country 
around them and for the defense and extension 
of their trade; that they will have a steady 
growth with the progress of the vast and as yet 
thinly populated areas to which they serve as 
the most convenient trade centers and that their 
true policy is to attend strictly to business and to 
waste no time in buncombe. 

The Twin Cities have tocompete with Chicago 
in a large part of the territory over which their 
trade relations extend. By their efforts in recent 
years they have conquered a good deal of country 
where Chicago used to have full swing, espe- 
cially in South Dakota and Montana, and they 
have pushed out into Washington and Oregon 
where the San Francisco houses formerly had a 
monopoly of business. They are working down 
into Iowa and Wisconsin, too. In facttheradius 
of their operations is being constantly extended. 
The view entertained by the leading men in busi- 
ness circles in both cities is that the old houses 
in manufacturing and jobbing should be encour- 











nesota. St. Paul is the older town and its peop|: 
are warmly attacbed to the name of the vigorou 

apostle of the Gentiles, who took the altruisti: 
teachings of Christ and formulated them into th 
Christian religion. No happy suggestion of a 
new name has yet been made. The present con 
sensus of opinion in the two cities is that if mu 
nicipal union should ever come it will be in the 
rather remote future and that the problem is on« 
for the next generation to solve and not for th« 
busy men of affairs of the present day to bother 
themselves about. 


GROWTH IN HARD TIMES. 


While Minneapolis is not now eagerly figuring 
upon directory statistics and school statistics 
and election returns for evidence of a rapid in- 
crease of population, it is gratifying to her peop'e 
to know that the hard times of the past few years 
have not been able to check her growth. When 
acity gets a strong forward impetus no ebb-tide 
of business is strong enough to bring it to a 
stand-still. The splendid advance which Minne- 
apolis made between the decennial censuses of 
1880 to 1890, when her population increased from 
46,887 to 164,738, was not of such a nature that a 
breathing and resting spell followed as the re- 
sult of excessive effort. The city was not over- 
grown in 1890. It has kepton growing ever since. 
Even the financial stringency of 1892 and the 
panic of 1893 did not bring it toa halt. The fol- 
lowing figures of the enrollment of pupils in the 
public schools show the large gain in population 
that has taken place since 1890: 
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THE NEW LIBRARY BUILDING, UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA, MINNEAPOLIS 


ing their neighbors. There hascome, too, tothe 
thoughtful business men of both St. Paul and 
Minneapolis a conviction that the future growth 
of these cities must depend, not on the revival of 
the old boom methods, but on the steady devel- 
opment of population and products in the country 
which supports them. There is no disposition 
now to attempt to attract additional population 
to the cities by glowing accounts of their rapid 
growth and their special advantages; or to per- 
suade weak manufacturing concerns to move here 
from other points by subsidies and promises; or 
to encourage the establishment of new business 
houses to compete with others that already oc- 
cupy the field; or to duplicate in one of the cities 
industrial plants already in operation in the 
other as a matter of commendable public spirit 
and without regard to business results; or in any 
way to indulge in the inflation, boasting and ex- 
cessive enthusiasm which used to be thought the 
best indications of zeal for the interests of one’s 
own city. The general opinion now is that Min- 
neapolis and St. Paul should act together in the 





aged to enlarge their capital and secureincreased 
results and should not be compelled to meet new 
competition at home from concerns set up from 
motives of local patriotism. 

The friendly spirit prevailing in the two cities, 
which finds expression in the mutual courtesies 
of the two Commercial clubs, in the tone of the 
newspapers and in the talk of business circles, 
does not take the direction, at present, of any 
plans for municipal union. Minneapolis and St. 
Paul more than touch elbows. They sit side by 
side and clasp hands, but no one has yet been 
able to formulate any practicable plan for their 
consolidation. It would be difficult to establish 
a new center of government in the midway dis- 
trict that would satisfy both and would serve as 
the convenient focus of all the municipal affairs 
of a territory over twenty miles long and nearly 
five miles broad. Neither city would be willing 
to surrender itsname. Minneapolis, as the more 
populous of the twins, could not reasonably be 
asked to do this; besides, her name is particularly 
appropriate, meaning as it does, the City of Min- 





Year Pupils Enrolled 


NORTHWEST MAGAZINE, Superintendent C. N. 
Jordan writes that he expects to enroll at least 
31,000 pupils during the year 1895. A little cipher- 
ing in the “rule of three” will show that with a 
population of 164,738 in 1890 and a school enroll- 
ment in that year of 20,592, the same-ratio of 
our population to pupils enrolled applied to the 
enrollment of 1894 shows that Minneapolis has 
now 224,302 inhabitants. We thus find that there 
has been the extraordinary and unexpected gain 
in four years of 59,564 inhabitants. Thoughtful 
men in Minneapolis are at a loss to account for 
this. They supposed that while the city was not 
by any mes us going backwards during the period 
of hard times, there was, nevertheless, a consid- 
erable exodus to the country of the unemployed 
and that this movement had nearly offset the 
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natural increase of population. There is no way 
of getting around these figures, however. Min- 
neapolis people have of late rather underrated 
the force of the great impetus of growth re- 
ceived by their city during the late era of pros- 
perity. It has been going ahead faster than they 
imagined was possible and today it has a right 
to claim a population of 225,000 without any of 
\t spirit of brag and exaggeration which used 
to be rampant throughout the new West. 
he vote at the last election was a surprise to 
the most sanguine men in Minneapolis who had 
diligently kept tally on the evidences of progress 
during the hard-times period. It confirms the 
school statistics and indicates a present popula- 
n of about 225,000. These figures are all the 
re surprising from the fact that the recent de- 
ession and disturbance in industry and general 
siness has thrown a large number of people out 
of employment in all our Western cities and has 
forced many to seek a livelihood in the country. 
The remarkable growth of Minneapolis through- 
out the whole period of hard times from which 
we are just emerging is accounted for by leading 
citizens by the fact that her great 
special industries were hardly af- 
fected at all in a way to decrease 
their operations. The business of 
handling grain went on just the 
same, and it is said was more profit- 
able than it ordinarily is in good 
times, from the fact that the deal- 
ers made more from their advances 
on grain in a tight money market 
than they used to make when 
money was easy. The enormous 
milling industry has suffered no 
check. The new mills built in re- 
cent years at Superior and Duluth 
only serve to grind grain that 
would otherwise go on to Eastern 
mills. They have taken no busi- 
ness from the mills of Minneapolis. 
[t is true that no new mills have 
been erected in Minneapolis for 
many years, but the old ones have 
improved their machinery and 
increased their capacity. The fol- 
lowing table shows how strong and 
progressive the grain and flour business of the 
city at the falls is today. They reveal a steady 
growth and show plainly that the supremacy of 
Minneapolis as a wheat-buying and flour-making 
point has not been at all affected by the hard 
times: 
Receipts of grain and output of flour for years 


ee « 


named: 

1890. 1891. 1892, 1893. 1804.* 
Vheat.45.271,910 57,811,615 72.727,690 57,890,460 55,000,610 
Corn... 3,482,310 2,779,310 2,630,520 3,375,600 4,090,330 
Oats... 3,568,600  4.303,020 5,116,020 3,553,110 4,123,980 
Barley. 477,000 1,018,600 2,358,290 2,062,680 659,910 
Rye.... 76,206 262,180 206,600- 210,960 231,320 
Flour... 6,988,830 7,877,947 9,750,470 9,377,635 9,400,535 


Eleven months of 1894. 


THE GREAT FLOUR-PRODUCING METROPOLIS. 


The fact is that the position of Minneapolis as 
the leading milling city of the continent is too 
strong to be shaken by any new competition. 
Her lead over all competitors is so great that 
she can afford to be indifferent to their efforts. 
She grinds more wheat into flour every year than 
all the other important milling points in the 
United States combined. This statement might 
well appear to be an exaggeration, but the fig- 
ures are at hand to sustain it. The Market 
Record, a journal devoted to the grain and flour 
interests of Minneapolis, and everywhere ac- 
cepted as an authority on the statistics of these 
interests, recently compiled a statement taken 
from the reports of chambers of commerce and 
other kindred institutions of the different prin- 
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Following figures show the output of the dif- 
ferent cities: 


1893 1892 
PIL 55. santedastaccdsanesnseidas 9,377,635 9,750,470 
PNY Sntidp ccaneanecsde axcascnacncs - 1,669,088 = 1,625,371 
Baltimore $000. 00966006 6660: Ocnesancews 481,360 490,980 
NG cabs. abnebaddacdapncdeaneos 240,000 240,000 
BEADIIRIBD i ccccccsccccciccccce cesccesses AOR BIRT 600 
I Sic die si nkcn abs duties deadaadesece 1,600,000 730.000 
IN 869 sobs nnceasecicss his PT a 589,900 
Risa tcna-tebnenseuscaves seccsoseces Saee 339,000 
Chicago............ ehinhededaaeveein sees 255,460 542,000 
Duluth and Superior ............+.....2,187,798 1,053,811 
Kansas City........... iecaakes He aed 420,481 275,750 
RR sais sess caked cactavcedessbananes 304,575 251,312 
iisa: ccescenkteasvanes eunsaanee 507 215 425,000 
INE ici ckbturdctodsinebueneceoe 670,166 620,743 
POE desbssadncassicsnsavnuas . -oo 127,521 165,000 


The above figures represent the relative posi- 
tion of the principal cities of the country in the 
matter of flour production ina very forcible man- 
ner. In acountry so large as the United States, 
and the sixteen 
greatest flour pro- 
ducing points of 
that country, to 
find one city do- 
ing as much as all 
others combined is 








cipal flour-producing cities of the United States, 
which gives results as follows: 

In the first place, Minneapolis has the greatest 
mill capacity, being in 1893, 13,800,000 bbls. The 
city having mill capacity next in size isSuperior, 
whose combined capacity with Duluth last year 
was 3,783,000 bbls. St. Louis coming third with 
a capacity of 3,180,000 bbls., and Milwaukee fall- 
ing short from the St. Louis figure by 150,000 
bbls. It is thus seen that the mill capacity for 
Minneapolis in 1893 was about twice as great as 
the three next in size combined. And in 1892 
the result is about the same, excepting Superior, 
as the figures above given. And in both ways 
the mill capacity of Minneapolis is fully as great 
as all of the other twelve principal milling points 
of the country combined. 

Now capacity is one thing and production is 
another. But Minneapolis makes as good a show- 
ing in this respect. In 1892 Minneapolis turned 
out 9,750,470 bbls., while the city coming next, 
which is Milwaukee, only turned out 2,117,000 
bbls., with St. Louis third, producing 1,623,371 
bblis., and Duluth and Superior combined, 1,053,- 
000 bbls. And during the above year all the 
other fifteen chief points turned out 9,721,749 
bbls , or 28,721 bbls. less than Minneapolis alone. 
Last year the result was practically the same, 
excepting that Superior took third place, St. 
Louis continued second and Milwaukee fell to 
fourth place. Minneapolis, last year, produced 
9,377,635 bbls., which is considered more than 
the combined output of the twelve largest out- 
side of this city, 
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UNDER CONSTRUCTION.—Long & Kees, Architects 


certainly a wonderful thing, and the figures 
are so large that one cannot appreciate them; 
but when the above comparisons are taken into 
consideration, we can see something of what 
9,377,635 barrels of flour means. 

The lumber industry employs a large number 
of workingmen in Minneapolis. While the mar- 
ket has been dull the mills have been active of 
late, owing to the necessity of saving the dead 
timber in the large districts of the State over 
which forest fires have swept. If allowed to 
stand long after being killed by fire the timber 
gets decayed and worm-eaten. Consequently the 
lumbermen have been active in those districts of 
late and a great deal more work has been done in 
sawing up logs at the Minneapolis mills than the 
general condition of the market would ordina- 
rily warrant. The result is that the population 
supported by this special industry in good times 
has been comfortably carried over the period of 
depression. 


POST-OFFICE STATISTICS. 


From figures given below it will be seen that 
the growth of the Minneapolis post-office has 
been almost phenomenal. There is no surer in- 
dication of growth commercially than is shown 
by the receipts of a post-office in a large city. 
The post-office is the natural artery through 
which commercial growth is shown to the best 
advantage without inflation. The following tables 
give the receipts by quarters for 1893 and 1894: 
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The receipts by quarter for 1893 and 1894 were 
as follows: 
1st 1803 
$116,793.11 $119,773.21 
108,711.89 121,160.58 
S10 00 104,016.78 


122,950.57 


First quarter 
Second quarter........-. 
Third quarter... ooe 1385 


Last quarter.......... . 124,018.17 


Totals.... -. $465,215.17 $467,050.18 


The table o increase ote half-decades furnishes 
as much food for reflection to the student of mun- 
icipal growth, for it contains a history of contin- 
ual expansion year after year, which parallels 
the city’s growth along all lines. It is given 
below: 

_ =e 
1850 .. 


IS64 ...... 





as well as individuals. Some are enthusiastic; 
some are dull; some are enterprising, others are 
conservative; some believe ardently in them- 
selves; others doubt their own future and fear 
that their rivals have better advantages in the 
race for success. Some are narrow-minded and 
selfish; others are broad-minded and generous. 
And so we might go on finding in the aggrega- 
tions of men that make up large communities the 
dominant traits of individuals. Minneapolis bas 
been renowned from an early period in her his- 
tory for a confident faith in her own possibilities, 
for a habit of working earnestly for her own in- 
terests and for the ability to solidify all her forces 
to accomplish results for :he good of the city. 
Her people have cordially acc »pted the lead of a 
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NICOLLET AVENUE, MINNEAPOLIS 


18,882.64 
40,676.90 
- 66,880.45 
. 178,218.97 
300,400.00 
. 465,213.17 


PUBLIC SPIRIT IN MINNEAPOLIS, 
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-~SYNDICATE BLOCK ON THE RIGHT. 


little group of men largely interested in business 
affairs, and those men have always pulled to- 
gether. When there has been anything import- 


ant to be accomplished for the advancement of 


the city it has always been practicable to secure 
prompt and concerted action. The men put for- 
ward by public sentiment to lead in such action 
have been able to count upon the solid backing 





how it has been possible tosecure in Minneapolis 
such an ardent and practical public spirit ang 
such a devoted following of the leadership of , 
few prominent men, we shall find, I think, the 
answer to our question in the fact that the dom. 
inant element of population in the city is the 
New England element. Theshrewd, intellizent, 
thrifty, pushing, energetic Yankee is found in 
eyery prominent walk of life in the Flour City, 
Minneapolis is in facta New England colony. |t 
is a Western Boston, with this difference, thatin 
Boston the laboring classes are mostly Irish, 
while in Minneapolis they are mostly Scandi- 
navian, which is better. The men of affairs in the 
young Western city are, however, as strongly 
Puritan in blood as are those of the old Massa- 
chusetts capital. They were of the most intel- 
ligent and progressive clases of the young men of 
the New England States when they left their old 
homes and came West—not to grow up with the 
country but to build up the country by arduous 
and untiring efforts. 

The builders of Minneapolis have the best 
heredity of business talent. They come ofa race 
that has wrested wealth from the scanty natural 
resources of the New England States. They ap- 
preciated at once the value of the forests of Min- 
nesota and of the great waterpower that tumbles 
over the Falls of St. Anthony. They knew what 
pine forests had done for Bangor and other Maine 
towns, and what waterpower had done for Low- 
ell, Lawrence and ascore of other manufacturing 
cities. They were skilled in a multitude of in- 
dustrial pursuits which they were able to trans- 
plant to their new home. And what was also of 
great importance, they could command the back- 
ing of a very large part of that immense accumu: 
mulation of New England capital which is con- 
stantly seeking renumerative investment. They 
were able to borrow millions to push their numer- 
ous prospects for developing their city, and as 
the city grew marvellously and these investments 
proved to be highly profitable other millions fol- 
lowed and Minneapolis became the favorite field 
for New England investors. 


THE MINNEAPOLIS BANKS. 
The following statement shows the capital, 
surplus and undivided profits and the deposits of 


the banks of Minneapolis at the date of their last 
published report: 


Surplus 

Banks. & Undivided Dep: 

Profits. 
Bank of Min’eapolis $250,000.00 $30,982.41 $308,~ 
City Bank............ 300,000.00 20,919.97 712," 
Columbia National. 200,000.00 17,304.62 506, 
F. & M. Savings Bk. 210,000.00 
First National .... 32,888.08 
Flour City 70,040.21 815,35 
Germania 8,067,02 
German-American . 24,474.01 
Hennepin County .. 40,172.19 
Hill Sons & Co....... 
Irish-American 
Metropolitan 
Nat. Bank of Com.. 1,000,000.00 
Nicollet National... 500,000.00 
Northwestern Nat'l 1,250,000.00 
100,000.00 
150,000.00 
60,000.00 


Capital. 


5, G58 Hin 4 
1,000,000.00 
1,000,000.00 
50,000.00 
60,000.00 
100,000.00 
100,000.00 
100,000.00 
200,000.00 


2,808 ,4 


19,291.30 
36,085.20 
58,212.58 
95,126.37 
537,826.49 
7,733.79 
8,406.25 
49,202.91 
549,067.68 
4,327.84 
3,314.88 
10,531.64 
24,125.93 


St. Anthony Falls.. 
Scandia 

Security. 
Standard 
Swedish-Am. Nat’l 
Union National 
Washington 


50,000.00 
250,000.00 
500,000.00 
100,000.00 


8, 320,000.00 


of the community. This has been a great factor 
in the growth of the city. A dozen or twenty 
men can be assembled any day in Minneapolis 
who will say yes or no to any important proposi- 
tion affecting the interests of the place, and if 
they say yes they will find the means to carry 
the proposition into effect. Minneapolis people 
are for Minneapolis first, last and all the time. 
If we push our inquiry a little further and ask 


While giving due weight to the influence of 
the special industries of Minneapolis in carrying 
the city through the hard times, not only with- 
out loss of population but with an important gain, 
I think we must look deeper for the great under- 
lying cause of our neighbor’s prosperity and that 
we must recognize that cause as the remarkably 
ative and united public spirit of the leading cit- 

zens. Towns have their mental characteristics 


PHYSIOGNOMY OF MINNEAPOLIS. 


The site of Minneapolis vas originally an open 
plain, rimmed reund with low, wooded hil!s. 
Through the center of the plain ran the Missis- 
sippi in long placid reaches until it tumbled over 
the Falls of St. Anthony. Then, as if gathering 
strength from its sudden plunge, it ran swiftly 
on over rocky shallows and brawling rapids, be- 
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712, 654.00 
506, 75.4 
5, G58 454 
2,898 ,4 
815,350.45 
514514 
BOA 4 
947,551.71 


530,865. 
370,545.11 
1,394,800.45 
681,(057.12 
2,717 .9.9 
48,670.04 
419,351.45 
310,231.02 
4,721,041).28 
101,001.58 
859,105.45 
644,2: 7 
701,954.51 
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tween walls of limestone. The land sloped back 
gently from the bluffs below the falls and from 
the low banks above and the site was an admir- 
able one for the economical development of a 
large city. St. Paul, built on rugged ground, 
had gulches to fill, ravines to bridge and cliffs to 
pare down, and many of her sewers had to be 
tunnelled through the rock which underlies the 
jhin surface soil. The necessary result of the 
difference in the sites of the two sister 
cities is that the debt of St. Paul is more 
per capita of population than that of Min- 
neapolis, For this result nature is chiefly 
to blame. 

Che Mississippi is still the chief fea- 
ture of Minneapolis, as it was in the early 
days when two villages hugged the shore 
closely just above the falls and looked 
across the water at each other jealously; 
but the falls themselves have lost nearly 
al] their scenic charm. The apron of plank 
covering the rocky precipice and the booms 
above for sorting logs give to the cataract 
such @ prosaic and business-like appear- 
ance that many travellers passing over the 
stately stone-arch bridge for the first time 
on the trains of the Great Northern or the 
Northern Pacific look out on what they 
think is only a big mill dam and learn 
afterwards that they have passed with 
small notice one of the old historic, scenic 
spots of the continent, pictured in the 
geographies their fathers studied at school 
as a place of special interest. The big 
flouring mills, built of limestone, stand 
close together along the river’s margin 
and from beneath them rush torrents of 
water that have done duty in turning 
their wheels. Many light and graceful 
steel bridges span the river above and be- 
low the falls. The steel-arch bridge, oc- 
cupying the site of the picturesque suspen- 
sion bridge of earlier days, is the great 
thoroughfare of travel between the east 
and west sides of the city. Near its east- 
ern end looms up the huge bulk of the Ex- 
position Building, which has done duty in 
housing all manner of great gatherings 
for the past eight years, including one national 
political convention. Not far below the falls 
the bluffs are crowned by the numerous struc- 
tures of the great University of Minnesota, now 
ranking third in the number of its pupils among 
the colleges of the United States. These build- 
ings are of many styles, ranging from the ugly 
limestone structures erected by the founders 
of the institution to the beautiful Greek tem- 
plecompleted last year. They well typify the pro- 
gress of the university in wealth and in 
standards of taste. 

A stranger sees at once that here is a 
city that was scientifically platted by 
men who believed that population would 
surely come into fill up their framework 
of regular streets and avenues. Nocart- 
tracks or cow-paths were followed in 
the building of the first streets, and as 
there were no hills to level or gorges to 
fill,the engineers ran their linesstraight 
across the prairiesand gave ample space 
from curb to curb for the traffic of the 
future. They permitted few breaks in 
the regularity of their plat. Hennepin 
Avenue was originally a country road 
and it did not fit into the system with 
entire nicety; still it angles off only a 
little and makes no decided jar in the 
studied harmony of numbered avenues 
crossed by numbered streets. Nicollet 
Avenue, fortunately, was also allowed 
to retain its historic name, and the 
great wide cross-thoroughfare of trade, 
Washington A venue, was equally lucky. 








A fair criticism on the general system of num- 
bering streets instead of naming them is that it 
is carried too far. When a man tells youthat he 
lives on Twenty-first Avenue South between 
Sixth and Seventh streets, thatdescription of his 
place of abode localizes him admirably, if you 
can remember it, but there is neither poetry, 
history nor local color in it. You turn for re- 
lief to the few streets like those mentioned, and 





Life, the Lumber Exchange, the West Hotel, 
Temple Court, the Boston Block, the Masonic 
Temple and half a dozen other structures tower 
far above the general roof level. In a modern 
city like Minneapolis the church steeples are 
not conepicuous, because the greater bulk of the 
tall office buildings makes their slender, heaven- 
pointing, finger-like spires hardly noticeable. 
Trade has of late quite dwarfed religion in the 

size of its edifices. And so has education, 

for the public school houses make more of 











THE THIRTEEN-STORY GUARANTY LOAN BUILDING, MINNEAPOLIS, 


like Hawthorneand University avenues that have 
not been forced to take titles from the arithmetic. 

If you ascend to the top of one of the high 
buildings you will find that the whole city lies 
spread out before you like a map and that the 
conspicuous edifices tower above its even surface 
with remarkable prominence. The elevators and 
mills mark the course of the river and the routes 
of the railroads. In the business district the new 
Court House, the Guaranty Loan, the New York 





a figure on the face of a city now-a-days 
than the churches. Minneapolis takes good 
care of her school children. The big brick 
buildings with cupolas and many windows 
which you see scattered all over the city 
as you look down and off from your high 
point of view are allschool houses, and the 
handsome High School, constructed of 
native stone, rightly leads them all for size 
and beauty. 

Above the steel-arch bridge the smooth 
expanse of the river is streaked and spot- 
ted with logs and booms and lined with 
sawmills and lumber piles. Thisis nota 
region of the picturesque, but as a wealth- 
producing district it ranks next to the 
flour-mill district below the bridge. No 
painter has yet found his way here, yet if 
we could revive the spirit of the old Dutch 
and Flemish schools herein the Northwest 
much material for true art would be found 
in the stalwart figures of the agile, red- 
shirted loggers, cleverly balancing them- 
selves on their insecure floating footholds, 
and in the dextrous mill men who feed the 
whirling saws. The spots now beloved of 
Minneapolis artists are the shores of the 
small lakes that lie on the city’s western 
verge, the falls and gorge of Minnehaha, 
and the famous pleasure-resort, Lake Min- 
netonka, with its fleets of yachts, its villas 
and hotels. 

Minneapolis has hundreds of handsome 
houses but it can show noone street sacred 
to wealth and aristocracy, like Summit 
Averue, in St. Paul, or Grand Avenue 
and Prospect Avenue, in Milwaukee, or 
Euclid Avenue, in Cleveland. The fine man- 
sions are scattered here and there in the midst 
of modest, tasteful dwellings tenanted by people 
of moderate incomes. Park Avenue, the fav- 
orite street for pleasure driving and for the evo- 
lutions of the great and growing army of bicycle 
riders, promised to be the swell thoroughfare in 
the recent period of rapid growth and will prob- 
ably in the course of time achieve this distinction, 
but up to this date it is not essential for people 
who aspire to positions on the crest of 
the wave of fashion to live in any par- 











THE MINNEAPOLIS CLUB BUILDING, 


ticular street or ward. Just as there is 
no distinct nabob quarter, so there is 
no distinct slum quarter. The poorer 
people live at the North End and the 
South End and on the East Side, but 
there is no special district noted for 
either poverty or vice. 

Most of the railway lines find entrance 
to the city along the banks of the river 
and create no obstacles to street traffic, 
but there are two important roads,which 
cut across the well-built districts of the 
West Side near the business center. 
After long effort the municipal govern- 
ment induced the company owning the 
right of way used by these roads to 
lower the tracks, and the streets are 
now carried over them at grade level. 
This is one of the most notable public 
improvements of late years. 

Our outlook over Minneapolis from 
our supposed lofty point of observation— 
let us say the roof of the Guaranty Loan 
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Building, which is central and convenient of 
access—shows a compact business district better 
built up than you will find in many century-old 
Eastern cities, and surrounded by rather loosely- 
built residence districts, reaching out towards 
the horizon in all directions, the dwellings mainly 
of wood, each with its lawn in front and a strip 
of side yard separating it from its neighbors. 
The lots are larger in the center of the city 
than further out and this arises from the fact 
that in the first platting the liberal pioneers 
allowed sixty feet of frontage to each. When 
land became more valuable additions were laid 
out with forty and thirty-foot-front lots. Here 
and there you notice rows of brick dwellings, 
but these are exceptional. The Western man 





to its sister. St. Paul, and along them run swiftly 
the large comfortable cars of the Interurban line, 
making the trip from the center of one town to 
the center of the other in forty-five minutes. 


SOME FEATURES OF MINNEAPOLIS. 


Strangers in Minneapolis never fail to remark 
the endless throng of people to be seen any week- 
day in the central retail district. Where they 
all come from, where they’re going, who they 
are—these questions are just as much ofa puzzle 
to the down-town Minneapolitan as to anyone 
else. A city of over two hundred thousand in- 
habitants might naturally be expected to exhibit 
a few thousand of them in the course of a busy 
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SOME POINTS OF INTEREST IN MINNEAPOLIS, 


loves elbow room and doesn’t like to live squeezed 
up against his neighbors. Apartment houses 
have enjoyed a certain popularity in recent 
years as abodes of small families and of quiet, 
elderly people who seek to avoid as much of 
the friction of housekeeping as possible, and 
there are a score or more of these structures 
which form handsome features of the physiog- 
nomy of the city. Nevertheless, with all there- 
cent growth in city ways, more than nine-tenths 
of the population still live in separate houses, in 
in accordance with the good old New England 
village system. Electric roads run out in every 
direction to the remote fringes of suburban life 
and all these lines draw in to a focus at or very 
near the corner of Washington and Hennepin 
avenues. A ligature of steel rails binds the city 





day, but the multitude that is to be seen ordi- 
narily on Nicollet Avenue from Seventh Street 
to Bridge Square, on Hennepin east of Fourth, 
on all cross streets to Washington, on First 
Avenue South for three or four blocks, and along 
the eutire length of that great retail thorough- 
fare—Washington Avenue, is a feature peculiar 
to Minneapolis. And there are apparently few 
idlers, even in those localities where they would 
naturally be looked for. On Nicollet, from Fifth 
to Seventh and in that neighborhood, where fash- 
ionable ladies mostly do their shopping and the 
big retail stores are situated, everybody seems 
to be eagerly bent on some errandor other. Now 
and then might be noticed a bewildered old lady 
trying to ‘“‘get her bearings” through a nervous 
pair of spectacles, or maybe a stoical Swede 








woodsman in a dizzy red mackinaw, and other- 
wise picturesquely clad, who doesn’t mind a }j 
being jostled by handsome ladies in balloon- 
sleeved garments. He takes his timeand is v 
good-natured. 

The Grand Opera House entrance on Si 
presents a pretty scene on matinee afternoons, 
and the street is usually well peopled on d 
to First Avenue, where stands the Minneap 
Club’s attractive home. . A block further exst, 
at First Avenue and Fifth Street, on what was : 
mighty lonesome corner three years ago, 
great department store; while opposite, anot! 
big brick business structure is growing as fast as 
men and money can make it. At Fifth and S 
ond Avenue the New York Life Building stand 
almost alone in its glory, but probably not / 
long, as there is a decided movement jn its 
rection. On south another block and the colos- 
sal new city hall and court house looms sudden!y 
into view, its proportions fairly startling one a 
first glance. Work on this greatest, costlics 
building in the Northwest is just now suspended, 
but another winter will likely see its exterior 
well along toward completion. Conservative 
heads estimate the total cost at $3,500,000. It 
occupies the entire square bounded by Fourth 
and Fifth streets and Third and Fourth avenues 
south. 

First Avenue appears to have an ambition to 
get ahead of Nicollet—the handsomest street in 
the city. And so far as buildings are concerned, 
that object is not unlikely to be attained within 
a yearortwo. Its growth, from Third to Sixth 
Street, has been phenomenal in the past five 
years. At the corner of Fourth are the massive 
Bank of Commerce, the lofty, graceful Oneida 
Building and the Century Piano Company’s 
building, which shelters also the Daily Tribune. 
Across the street, where recently stood the ruin 
of the old Tribune Building, a handsome busi- 
ness block is under construction that will bea 
credit to the city. Over the way, a little to the 
north, is the Journal Building, in which are the 
offices of the Journal and the Times. Opposite is 
the elegant new structure of the Nicollet Na- 
tional Bank. Another very handsome new bank 
building, that of the Farmers and Mechanics, 
stands just south of the Bank of Commerce. A 
few doors east of the old Tribune corner is the 
new People’s Theater, the front of which is con- 
spicuous for its architectural beauty. A little 
further east and occupying the southwest corner 
of Third Street is the post-office, a particularly 
handsome structure of light-colored stone. It is 
a large, imposing building, and very costly, but 
it is dwarfed by that great, towering pile of sand- 
stone and granite—the Guaranty Loan Building 

A very busy corner at all hoursisthatat Third 
Street and First Avenue. Electric cars from 
over half the lines in the city pass here, incluc- 
ing the Interurban, which now makesa circuit, 
or “loop,” of Washington, Hennepin, Sixth and 
First back to Washington, where it takes the 
track to St. Paul. At First and Washington the 
dime museum is perhaps the most conspicuous 
object. Its nightmare of exterior decorations 
seems to makes people nervous. It serves, how 
ever, as a most excellent ‘“‘landmark’’ for th: 
visitor to the metropolis; and within the shadow 
of its walls or the glare of its dazzling light 
may be seen every variety of humanity to b« 
found in the Northwest. 

Nicollet Avenue is a block north, and fron 
that point to the Milwaukee Dapot, four block: 
south, Washington Avenue is a veritable Broad 
way and Bowery combined. There are big retai 
stores, attractive and respectable, and dirty little 
second-hand shops run by beady-eyed Jews; 
there are gorgeous saloons to which the rural! 
visitor wonders that no admission is charged, 
and foul-smelling groggeries that you hurry past 
with your hand on your pocketbook; concert halls 
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where the lusty logger can drink 
poor beer and feast his hungry 
eyes on calcimined female beauty 
while he listens to the entrancing 
strains of a wheezy violin and a 
colicky cornet; there are pawn- 
shops of every grade known to the 
profession, and lunch rooms where 
a sawmill appetite can be satisfied 
(if its owner is not fastidious) for 
fifteen cents, and there are also 
good hotels, with ‘‘all the modern 
conveniences. ” 
7 * 

Down around the Union Depot 
is a very interesting place to visit 
if you’ve nothing else to do. The 
big waiting rooms on both the 
street level and the track level 
generally contain enough people 
and in sufficient variety to enter- 
tain you forhalfanhour. Bridge 
Square, too, holds a peculiar inter- 
est for most visitors, with its hun- 
dreds of teams; and the view 
looking up the gently diverging 
avenues—Nicollet and Hennepin— 
never failstoimpress at first sight. 
Then in the other direction is the 
graceful steel-arch bridge across 
the west channel of the Mississippi. 




















THE 'BANK OF COMMERCE BUILDING, MINNEAPOLIS. 


sions,Central Avenue, is lined with 
substantial, prosperous-looking re- 
tail establishments for several] 
blocks eastfrom the bridge. Then 
to the south and east stretches 
away for a mile or two a most 
charming residence district, where 
live hundreds of well-to-do business 
and professional men, whose pretty 
homes give evidence of culture 
and advanced social condition. 


Possibly a greater number of 
people can be seen from in front 
of the Nicollet House than from 
any one point in thecity. Here, 
too, on the immediate left, which 
is the junction of Hennepin and 
Washington avenues, the extent of 
the great street railway system of 
Minneapolis impresses you most. 
There is not a moment during the 
active business hours that six toa 
dozen electric cars cannot be seen 
from this corner. And of course 
there is a proportionate amount 
of noise. Up Hennepin to Third, 
and on west to Fourth, past the 
big office buildings. and on up to 
Fifth, you pause to size up the 
West Hotel, the imposing archi- 
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THE NEW YORK LIFE BUILDING, MINNEAPOLIS. 


You cannot resist going a little 
way out upon it, no matter what 
the weather is, to get a look up 
and down the river., There is 
much to be seen when once past 
the Union Depot, whose upper 
end abuts the airy structure. If 
the weather is at all on its good 
behavior, the walk will be con- 
tinued on to Nicollet Island, that 
long, narrow strip of land with 
its fine dwellings, shaded ave- 
nues, modest stores and manufac- 
turing plants—nearly all the social 
and industrial elements of a city, 
in fact. It is difficult to realize, 
at fi-at, that you are on an island 
inariver. But while you are at 
it, go on over the short span 
across the east channel, down 
which float a million or two of 
logs every year, and take a look 
at the East Side—a very import- 
ant part of this big city. The 
one business street of any preten- 























CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, CORN EXCHANGE AND FLOUR EXCHANGE, MINNEAPOLIS, 





THE PH(ENIX BUILDING, MINNEAPOLIS 


tecture of which leads one at first 
glance to neglect its dimensions. 
But before you go in to engage a 
suite on the first floor or to ex- 
amine the magnificent marble 
wainscoting of the rotunda, turn 
round and look at that huge, 
sombre, sky-obstructing stone 
structure on the opposite cor- 
ner, the Lumber Exchange. The 
longer you look the bigger it 
grows, until you finally get to 
wondering what those puny four 
or five-story houses are doing in 
the same block! But there is more 
to see if you continue up Hen- 
nepin. 

Masonic Temple lifts its majes- 
tic, white stone proportions, at 
Sixth, away above its near sur- 
roundings, and saves the archi- 
tectural credit of that crossing. 
A glimpse down Sixth Street to 
Nicollet shows a scene of activity 
in marked contrast to that at 
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Sixth and Hennepin. 
to change your course. Away on ahead of 
you is a big, dark-colored stone building of 
peculiar shape, which is the Public Library, at 
the corner of Tenth Street. On the way toit 
you will pass the Lyceum Theater, the Holmes, 
one of the swell up-town hotels, and some very 
handsome residences. Nicollet Avenue, which 
was only a few steps from the corner of Wash- 
ington and Hennepin, where you started, has 
been gradually drawing away toward the south 
until now you can scarcely distinguish it. Take 
a look into the Library Building, and then, if 
you don’t care to go out to Loring Park, eight 
or nine blocks farther, and circulate around 
among the costly dwellingsin that neighborhood, 
turn down Tenth leisurely and keep your eyes 
wide open; for there are a great many fine resi- 
dences on that street. It will take an hour to 
see it properly, after which you might come back 
to Nicollet by Ninth or Eigth, and once more 
lose yourself in the hurrying throng that crowds 
that thoroughfare of traffic. 

The Syndicate Block, that covers half the 
entire square bounded by Nicollet, First Avenue, 
Fifth and Sixth, probably holds the most inter- 
est, for the average sight-seer, of any of the 
Nicollet Avenue buildings. It is the largest 
general business structure in the city, and its 
architecture is not surpassed in beauty and im- 
pressiveness by any other, new or old. After 
you’ve seen everything worth looking at in the 
retail district, go up on First Avenue North, in 
the neighborhood of Third Street, and see the 
handsome new buildings of the new wholesale 
district. Then take a day off and go through one 
or two of the big flour mills. Andanother might 
be profitably spent in the various buildings of 
the University of Minnesota. Still another could 
be devoted, if it happens to be summer-time, to 
the parks, of which Minneapolis is justly proud. 
There’s plenty to see. 
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ARTISTIC METAL WORK. 





It has been remarked numberless times by 
globe-trotters and Eastern visitors that in the 
interior finishings of our big new buildings the 
Twin Cities are away ahead of any other part of 
the country. The ornamental metal work is par- 


But don’t allow that | 





ticularly mentioned in this 





connection, and it is a matter 
of considerable pride with the 
average Minneapolitan or St. 
Paulite that this beautiful 
work isdone by home artisans. 
Great progress has been made 
in recent years in this in- 
dustry, and there are pretty 
effects accomplished, at no 
great expense, that were not 
dreamed of a year or two ago. 

The concern that has made 
probably the most advance- 
ment and whose work is most 
conspicuous in these cities is 
the Flour City Ornamental 
Works. This factory is situ- 
ated at Twelfth Avenue and 
Fourth Street South, and the 
office at 506 Fourth Avenue 
South, Minneapolis. These 
works are equtpped with every 
possible facility for making 
metal railings for all purposes, 
bank and office fixtures, etc , 
in rustless iron and electro- 
plate—in short, everything in 
the way of art metal and arch- 
itectural iron work. In the 
year and a half the firm has 
been in business they have 
built up a reputation for beauty 
in design and for the durability 
of theirwork. They have fin- 
ished a number of the largest 
and handsomest office build- 
ings and residences in the two 
cities, among which might be 
named the Oneida Block, the 
Barge Building, Geo. Benz & Sons, the New 
England Association Building, the Montefiora 
Chapel, the Bank of Minneapolis and J. F. Tour- 
tellotte’s residence in Minneapolis, and the Mar!- 
borough Building and the Masonic Building in 
St. Paul. 

The new Pheenix Building at First Avenue and 
Fourth Street South, of which a cut is printed 
elsewhere in this issue, contains a conspicuous 
and creditable example of this concern’s work. 
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THE NEW U. S. CRUISER MINNEAPOLIS, TO WHICH THE CITIZ 


The elevator cars and enclosures are from their 
factory, and are models of their kind. In this 
line, as well as others, the Flour City Ornamental 
Works are prepared to furnish large contracts 
on short notice, and to furnish, also, designs free 
of charge, and they guarantee entire satisfaction 
in every case. There isa probability that this 
factory will grow into one of the largest manu- 
facturing plants in the Northwest. It is an im- 
portant industry. 











VIEW OF MINNEAPOLIS FROM THE EASTERN SIDE OF THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER, SHOWING THE PRINCIP! 
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INNEAPOLIS RECENTLY PRESENTED A SILVER SERVICE. 


A DULUTH GIRL’S IMPRESSIONS OF SEATTLE. 


A Duluth girl who visited Seattle wrote re- 
cently in the following enthusiastic strain toa 
friend in the latter city: 

1 want to write to tell you how fascinated I was 
with your beautiful city and how attached I be- 
came to it during a short visit of a few weeks 
there, not long ago. It was not at its fairest 
season that Seattle first became a living reality 





when I stepped off the North- 
ern Pacific train one morning 
—hardly knowing whether I 
was on land or water, we had 
ridden so far upon road built 
wholly upon piles—and found 
myself within the city of my 
dreams. Butalthough so late 
in the season of the year,when 
already old Minnesota, that I 
had so recently left, had taken 
on sombre hues, and premoni- 
tory frosts and chilling winds 
were creeping upon cities and 
prairies, yet here it was as 
though I had come suddenly 
into a veritable ‘‘Garden of the 
Gods,” so warm and soft was 
the air, so bright and health- 
ful the sunshine and soclothed 
in beauty of flower, vine and 
tree was the lovely city. I 
could not take it all in fast 
enough—the glory of the sur- 
rounding scenery, the struc- 
ture of the vast city itself and 
its transcendent beauty. An 
impression as of the eternal 
city, built upon its seven hills, 
came to me and remained; I 
never picture the place in my 
mind now, but its hills with all 
their picturesque covering, 
and the winding cables up and 
down, are brought instantly 
to view. 

Perhaps because I was so 
happy, and was filled with the 
exhilirating excitement at- 
tendant upon my first visit there, or perhaps be- 
cause I did not come in touch with the hard- 
working, unhappier lot of beings, was it that it 
seemed to my mind to be a place where all the 
inhabitants were happy and full of the life and 
joyousness that thrilled all about them. The 
very atmosphere breathed romance to me, and 
many a sweet waking dream came to me as I 
went about that won derland of gardens and 
lakes, climbing the heights and looking about 








over the town, made up of hills with little lakes 
thrown in the hollows between, or wandering 
down toward the Sound and gazing off toward 
those ‘‘everlasting hills’”—the glorious Olympic 
Range, standing like mighty sentinels keeping 
guard over the queenly city, on the one hand, 
and the splendid Cascade Range on the other, 
with old Mt. Ranier boldly lordingit over them 
all in the radiance of the falling sun. Surely no 
spot on earth could be more fraught with poetry 
and song, no other place better calculated to in- 
spire with noble purposes and pure living. I 
preached multitudes of little sermons to myself 
during those times of lofty influences, reflected 
upon my soul by all the magnificence about me. 

One feature of the life of the city that was 
novel and strange to my puritanical mind was 
the busy night-time; there seemed not to be time 
enough in the daytime allotted for either busi- 
ness or gaiety, and there really were no nights. 
The heavy wagons and lighter carriages were 
rolling past my window the whole night through, 
and the busy cable cars were ceaselessly climbing 
up and gliding down the long lines of strong, 
shiny rails, while the throng of pedestrians was 
constant and hurrying as through the whole day 
long. Everyone seemed to be getting so much 
out of life; life was so free, so gay, co careless 
and so real. How I longed to spend my days 
there, and to learn the secret of the bright, 
cheery, contented life that pervaded everything! 
What wonder I thought I’d been transported, or 
that the glory and loveliness of it all gotinto my 
brain, and intoxicated me with sensuous delight! 
It was fortunate for my stability of mind that I 
had happened into the town at its most sober 
season; had it been when spring was scattering 
with lavish hand the fragrance and color of the 
new-born buds and blossoms all about, and when 
the life-giving air was most exhilirating and 
stimulating—if it had been then that I first be- 
held the place I fear I might never have wakened 
out of the semi-unconsciousness that took posses- 
sion of me. 

Well, I suppose there is a sombre side to even 
life at Seattle, and that ways of darkness and 
evil are not unknown to her; but I’m glad I did 
not see any of it; and the visions that come to me 
now out of the busy cares that surround me are 


always of the same ideal city, than which there 
can be no other fairer on earth. BETH BELL. 
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HAS BEEN THERE HIMSELF. 


The Portland Oregonian has been publishing 
some vigorous, common-sense editorials of late 
advising unemployed men to rustle for some- 
vaing to do, to take hold of any sort of work they 
can find that will earn them food and shelterand 
to cease hanging around the street corners talk- 
ing politics and waiting for somebody to hire 
them. Some one took exceptions to the editor’s 
advice and wrote: ‘‘We do not wish Mr. Scott 
any harm, but for a short time and in the way of 
experiment we should like to see him drop down 
in Portland, out of money and out of work, and 
without friends.” 

This critic evidently did not know the early 
history of Harvey Scott, the veteran editor of the 
Oregonian, who is sometimes called the Horace 
Greeley of Pacific Coast journalism. Inreply he 
says of himself: He was in exactly that position 
in Portland over forty years ago. But he didn’t 
stand around and whine, nor look for resourcesin 
political agitation or bogus money, nor joina 
Coxey army. He struck out for the country, dug 
a farmer’s potatoes, milked the cows and built 
fences for his food and slept in a shed; got a job 
of rail-splitting and took his pay in an order for 
a pair of cowhide boots; in those boots trudged 
afoot to Puget Sound; “‘rustled” there for three 
years and raked together $70, with which he 
came back to Oregon, afoot, to go to school, and 
managed by close economy to live six months, 
till, his last dollar having vanished, he bought 
an ax of Tom Charman of Oregon City, on credit, 
made himself a camp on the hill above Oregon 
City and cut cordwood till he got a litle money to 
pay debts he owed for books and clothes. The 
next few years were spent very much the same 
way—hard work and hard study, but nothing for 
beer and tobacco, and no time fooled away listen- 
ing to political demagogues. All this is very 
commonplace, but it is recited to show that when 


ulation. 





the editor of that newspaper talks about hard 
times, self-help and what men can do, he knows 
what he is talking about. 


° 
A NEW TOWN IN MONTANA. 


The Parrot company, of Butte, has determined 
to erect new works in the spring on the Jefferson 
River four miles from the present station of 
Whitehall. This important move is influenced 
by the fact that the old works at Butte are of in- 
sufficient capacity and cannot be extended on ac- 
count of the want of a larger water supply. No 
doubt a further consideration with the manage- 
ment of this old and wealthy corporation is the 
desire to thoroughly modernize their establish- 
ment by putting in the new plant all the latest 
inventions and devices in the way of machinery 
and processes so as to be in a condition to handle 
gold, silver, copper and lead ores with the great- 
est possible economy. The recent important dis- 
coveries of gold and silver ores in Jefferson 
County, in the vicinity of the site selected for 
the new Parrot works and on lines of railway 
which make them easily accessible from that 
site, may also have something to do with the de- 
cision. The location selected is an admirable 
one for building up a model smeltertown. Itlies 
in the almost level valley of the Jefferson below 
the canyon, where there is plenty of room for 
town building as well as for extensive works 
and where there is an abundance of pure water 
for domestic and manufacturing purposes and for 
the irrigation of lawns, gardens and fields. It is 
said that the new town will be named Farrell, in 
honor of the manager of the company, and that 
when the works are completed they will employ 
500 men. With 500 wage-earners in Farrell a 
population of at least 2,000 will soon dwell in the 
place, making it one of the important towns of 
Montana. 





TACOMA’S ANNUAL SHOWING. 


No one will dispute the statement that during 
the past year times have been hard in the young 
cities of our North Pacific Coast. Business con- 
ditions have no doubt seemed to the people of 
those places worse than they really were from 
the fact that they contrasted them with the ex- 
traordinary conditions that prevailed a few years 
ago, when population increased with marvellous 
rapidity and values of proparty advanced almost 
from day to day. The booming times of rapid 
growth were necessarily short lived and it is not 
fair to the present situation to judge it in com- 
parison with such years as 1888, 1889 or 1890. 
The reaction from the great activity and expan- 
sion of those prosperous years brought certain 
evils in its train which were not felt in older 
cities. Real estate shrunk in value and many 
people who had been living very handsomely on 
the gains of speculation found themselves with- 
out occupation orincome. In very few instances, 
however, has there been in those cities any gen- 
eral collapse of business or an actual loss of pop- 
Where such calamities have occurred 
they have been confined to places founded purely 
on speculation and destitute of real resources for 
their support. 

It is gratifying to observe by the report of the 
business activities of Tacoma in 1894 which re- 
ceatly appeared in the Ledger, that one of the 
youngest and most enterprising of the coast 
cities is able to make a very good and encourag- 
ing showing at the end of a year of general de- 
pression. For the first time in its history Ta- 
coma’s exports exceeded $6,000,000 in 1894, and 
this, too, in spite of the low prices prevailing for 
its two chief articles of export trade—wheat and 
flour. During the year 3,784,084 bushels of wheat 
were shipped to foreign ports and 1,464,863 bush- 
els to domestic ports. Of flour the shipments 
were 274,587 barrels; of lumber 55,367,796 feet; of 





coal, 288,625 tons. A new article of export given 
in the published table is condensed milk, of which 
Tacoma shipped 7,209 cases. The shipping sta- 
tistics also include 1,073,984 pounds of cotton, 
2,304,390 pounds of salmon, 70,000 pounds of meat 
and $1,150,000 worth of general merchandise. 
During the year 365 ships entered the port of 
Tacoma, exclusive of steamers and other craft 
employed exclusively on Puget Sound. The 
manufacturing industries of the city stood the 
depression pretty well and only a few were forced 
to suspend. Their total output fell off only fifteen 
per cent from the figures of 1893 and 1892. The 
bank clearances showed a decrease of seventeen 
per cent, which is less than the average decrease 
of other cities west of the Rocky Mountains. 
The smelter produced 14,209 ounces of gold, 280,- 
204 ounces of silver and 3,562,438 pounds of lead. 
The fishing industry yielded #571,650. The schools 
increased their enrollment of pupils from 7,023 
in 1892 and 7,548 in 1893 to 7,774 in 1894. On the 
basis of this enrollment the city now claims a 
population of 54,000. In view of these statistics 


the people of Tacoma have good reason to feel 
satisfied that they live ina city that has a solid 
support in the actual production of wealth and in 
the movements of a large commerce and they may 
look forward with confidence to the early dawn 
of a new era of general prosperity. 





MOUNT TACOMA A SMOULDERING VOL- 
CANO. 

It has long been asserted that the immense 
and superb mountain, which the Tacoma people 
call Tacoma and the Seattle people call Rainier, 
is a comatose volcano with fires still smoulder- 
ing under its eternal snows, but this assertion 
has not been generally credited, and the occa- 
sional appearance of smoke arising from its cra- 
ter hascommonly been attributed tocloud effects. 
In December last, after this smoke appearance 
had been for some time unusually noticeable, the 
Seattle Post-Intelligencer dispatched an expedi- 
tion to the mountain, consisting of five courage- 
ous men, well equipped for battling with snow 
and ice, with instructions to ascertain whether 
there was actually any volcanic action going on 
at the summit. The expedition, under command 
of Maj. E. S. Ingraham, failed to reach the sum- 
mit on account of snow-storms and the severity 
of the cold at that great altitude, but the men 
attained a point sufficiently high for them to get 
a near and clear view of the crater. The party 
left Carbon River on the 19th, and on the 23rd, 
after a hard struggle through the forests that 
cover the base of the mountain, reached the 
timber line. After a day’s rest the march was 
resumed on the 24th over the glaciers and snow 
fields, and on the afternoon of that day the evi- 
dences of volcanic activity were plainly seen. 
Maj. Ingraham says in his report: 

“Our hunger, thirst and fatigue were all for- 
gotten in admiration of the scene around us. 
Distance was annihilated. Puget Sound and the 
Straits seemed to be at our feet, while the Olym- 
pic Range stood out in bold relief from its south- 
ern limit to Cape Flattery. Northward and 
eastward we beheld the Cascades, the lesser 
peaks sinking into the great sea of hills, while 
Baker, Shuksan, Garfield and the higher peaks 
flashed and glistened in the upper sky. The 
panorama of that day was worth the fatigue of 
the trip twice over. Later a warm spring gush- 
ing from the hillside, but refusing the embraces 
of the ice king, gladdened our hearts and 
quenched our thirst. After going about a mile 
further and rounding the foot of the great wall 
of rock dividing the Carbon from Winthrop 
Glacier, I looked upward and beheld the eastern 
rim of the crater, bare in summer, but on this 
occasion covered with spotless snow. Curling 
slowly upward from within the rim of the cra- 
ter, I saw three jets of steam, white, against 
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the cloudless sky. The sight was sudden and 
unexpected. Only on one other occasion had I 
seen jets of steam while on the mountain side. 
That was while I was making the ascent on the 
south side at a point much nearer the summit 
than on this occasion. Looking to the right in 
the direction of the smaller crater, I beheld 
what I have never seen before, either when upon 
the top of the mountain or climbing its sides— 
a column of dark smoke slowly ascending. I ex- 
citedly exclaimed to my companions: ‘See the 
smoke! See the steam!’ For fully five minutes 
we gazed at the pearly white columns of steam 
on the left and the ebony black column of smoke 
on the right. Our haste to push onward would not 
allow us to linger, so we soon lost sight of the 
crater by passinz behind another spur.” 


2 
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COLLAPSE OF A FOOLISH RAILWAY 
SCHEME. 


The rock-bound coast of Oregon is indented, 
about 125 miles south of the mouth of the Colum- 
bia, by a fine bay called Yaquina, which, by the 
aid of improvements made by tne Government, 
has been converted intoa good harbor for vessels 
of moderate draft. The surrounding country is 
a heavily timbered wilderness and the Coast 
Mountains cut off communication with the fertile 
valley of the Willamette, which lies between this 
range and the much loftier chain of the Cascade 
Mountains. About a dozen years ago an enter- 
prising Scotchman named Hogg studied the pe- 
culiar geography of Oregon and made up his 
mind that a railroad from the Willamette Valley 
to Yaquina Bay would draw off to the ocean a 
large part of the wheat that goes down the valley 
to Portland and out tosea by way of the Columbia. 
He organized a company, enlisted a good deal of 
Scotch capital and after many financial vicissi- 
tudes succeeded in building some fifty miles of 
road from the bay of Corvallis in the valley. 
There he rested for a few years. He did not get 
the wheat of the valley for an obvious reason. 
The existing roads running lengthwise of the 
valley gathered up the grain from the farms and 
continued to haul it to Portland, where the center 
of commerce for the region is located, as it was 
for their plain interest to do, instead of turning 
it over to Mr. Hogg’s little line. Mr. Hoggthen 
raised more money and buil on eastward across 
the valley to the base of the Cascade Mountains. 
Still he could not divert commerce from its estab- 
lished channel. He got a little wheat to haul 
from farms along the line of his road, but he 
could not make the line pay. Then he went back 
to Scotland and convinced his friends that the 
thing to do was to give him more money and lots 
of it, so he could built across the Cascades, and 
over the desolate arid plains of Eastern Oregon 
to Boise, in Idaho. Once at Boise he hoped to 
attract the Northwestern, or the Burlington, to 
build a thousand mileé of road to connect with 
him, to adopt his line as a Pacific Coast exten- 
sion and to make a terminal city at Yaquina that 
would rival Portland. He continued to tap the 
pockets of the rich Scotchmen in Glasgow, Edin- 
burgh and Aberdeen until he had actually got 
eleven millions of dollars out of them. All he 
could show for their money was 147 miles of rail- 
road, ending in a gorge on the western slope of 





the Cascade Mountains. On this small mileage 


of completed road there are outstanding $15,000,- 
000 of bonds and several millions of stock, and 
there are unsecured debts in the form of receivers’ 
certificates, unpaid interest, wages, etc. , amount- 
ing to $910,000. On December 22nd the property 
was sold at auction and was bought by Messrs. 
Eddy and Hammond, merchants and contractors 
of Missoula, Montana, for the trifling sum of 
$100,000. 

This brief tale of extravagance and folly well 
illustrates one of the phases of the era of specu- 





lation this country recently passed through—we 
mean the credulity of capital. It was easy in 
that period of delusion, born of the greed for 
making money quickly, to persuade wealthy men 
to invest in almost any scheme that some smart 
promoter could make look attractive on paper. 
The further off the scheme was located from the 
source of capital the promoter sought to tap the 
easier it was for him tosucceed. The English 
and Scotch, who are the shrewdest men of busi- 
ness in the world, were the moat willing victims. 
They poured millions into Australia and South 
America and almost any sort of a railroad project 
in our Western States that was brought to their 
notice coupled with specious statements of large 
probable profits depleted their fat bank accounts. 
The Oregon Pacific Railroad, which was the 
name of Hogg’s scheme, never had any merit 
except as a local road from the valley down to 
the coast. No practical American railway man 
ever had the slightest faith init. Yet the Scotch- 
men put eleven millions of dollars into it without 
any serious investigation of its very evident draw- 
backs. 





“* 
CATTLEMEN VERSUS SETTLERS. 


The old controversy between the range stock 
men and the small ranchmen who settled in the 
pastoral regions of the West, which dates back 
to the early days of the range cattle industry, 
has broken out afresh this winter in the North 
Dakota legislature. The ranchers and towns- 
psople are seeking legislation that will extend 
the areas of certain organized counties so as to 
bring in for local taxation the herds that now 
roam over the unorganized territory, and at the 
same time the stockmen would like to have laws 
passed setting apart the unorganized counties as 
a permanent grazing belt exempt from the State 
herd laws, so that ranchers in those counties 
will have no right of suit for damages done to un- 
fenced crops. In a late issue of the Bismarck 
Tribune the editor, Mr. R N. Stevens, publishes 
an article over his own signature advocating the 
adoption of such legislation. His argument is 
that the fattening of cattle on a large scale can 
be carried on most profitably where cattle are 
allowed to range at large, or where very large 
pastures can be fenced in for their use; that the 
laws necessary for the protection of crops in the 
Red River Valley against stock running at large 
necessarily ought to be different from the laws 
governing in that part of the State where the 
running at large of stock is necessarily for the best 
interests of the country; that there seems to be 
a natural antagonism between the stockman’s in- 
terestand the wheat grower’s interest in the State 
which ought not to exist; that both have their 
legitimate industries, and both have their proper 
territorial limits in the State, and both should 
contribute to the support of the State and the 
Government and that a majority of the cattle in- 
terest is carried on in territory belonging to un- 
organized counties. 

He further says that as long as the laws on the 
statute books stand as they are, a dozen men can 
go into these unorganized counties of McKenzie 
Williams, Hettinger, Bowman or Dunn and prac- 
tically break up the range system for cattle by 
squatting upon land never intended for agricul- 
tural purposes, and bringing suits against the 
cattle men for tresspass. The northern part of 
Burleigh County, and from there to the Can- 
adian line, is practically the same kind of coun- 
try. With proper laws, Mr. Stevens concludes, 
the cattle industry would thrive and prosper to 
such an extent so that North Dakota would ina 
few years have a reputation as one of the best 
cattle countries in the Northwest. 

There is a good deal of force in this argument. 
Nearly all of that portion of North Dakota which 
lies west of the Missouri and a considerable part 
of the State lying east of that river is strictly a 





pasture country and will never be turned into 
cultivated farms. The soil is good for farming, 
but the rainfall is not sufficient. At the same 
time it would not be possible for the legislature 
wisely to draw a line on the map and say that 
west of that line farmers cannot settle and have 
protection for their growing crops and meadows 
against the roving herdsof the stockmen. There 
is already a thrifty class of small ranchers estab- 
lished along the streams in the semi-arid belt of 
the State, who keep small herds of cattle and 
flocks of sheep and cultivate a few fields in wheat, 
oats, corn and potatoes. It is evidently for the 
interest of the State to encourage this class of 
settlers. They civilize the country by giving it 
a permanent population. The stockmen would 
like to keep it in a condition of wildness, so that 
there might be nothing to interfere with the free 
range of their herds. As cheap lands become 
more and more scarce in the older parts of the 
United States this debatable region, lying be- 
tween the distinctively humid and the distinc- 
tively arid regions, will become more and more 
attractive tosettlers, who will take their chances 
on rainfall for small acres of tillage and depend 
mainly for their living on their flocks and herds. 
It would be very poor policy at this time for the 
State to say that in such and such unorganized 
counties the rancher shall have no rights of pro- 
tection against tresspass and that the stockman 
who owns no land, but ranges his herds freely 
over the lands belonging to the Government and 
the railroads, shall be made a feudal lord, with 
powers of eminent domain. The time may come 
when some districts of North Dakota will be uni- 
versally recognized #s of no value for farming 
and can be wisely set apart as open range coun- 
try, but it has not come yet. There are locali- 
ties lying within the counties designated by our 
Bismark contemporary as ‘“‘cow country” which 
can show a croprecord comparing very favorably 
with that of counties lying a hundred miles east 
of the Missouri. 





ee 
A NEW WESTERN NOVEL. 

Harper & Brothers announce, to appear early 
in February, a novel of Western life by Harry P. 
Robinson, formerly of St. Paul and now the ed- 
itor of the Chicago Railway Age. The title is 
**Men born Equal,” and a railway strike furnishes 
a good deal of the dramatic action of the plot. 
The reader will very naturally suppose that the 
story grew out of the great strike of lastsummer 
but the fact is that Mr. Robinson wrote the novel 
in the early spring, while detained at Colorado 
Springs by the illness of his wife. The book is, 
therefore, an interesting instance of literary 
prophecy. 

Mr. Robinson comes of an English literary 
family. His father was a historian and his 
brother is a well-known writer of short stories. 
He landed in New York in the early eighties and 
tried to make a living as a space writer on the 
Tribune. He was a member of the party of thirty 
newspaper men who accompanied the notable ex- 
pedition which celebrated the opening of the 
Northern Pacific Railroad in 1883. He took a 
strong liking to the Northwest and remained in 
Minneapolis. Next year he followed the gold- 
seekers through the snows from Thompson’s 
Falls, Montana, to the Coeur d’Alene valleys, 
dragging his provisions and blankets on a to- 
boggan. His letters from that region of adven- 
ture appeared in the Jvribune and in two or 
three first-class English journals, and his cap- 
ital sketches of miners’ life were a feature of this 
magazine in 1885. Returning to Minneapolis be 
worked upon the Tribune of that city as an edi- 
torial writer and about a year later he started in 
St. Paul the Northwestern Railroader, which he 
subsequently consolidated with the old and suc- 
cessful Chicago railway weekly which he now 
edits. He has many friends throughout the 
Northwestern States who will give a cordial 
welcome to his first sustained effort in the field 
of fiction. 
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HAVE you noticed the absence of seal-skin 
sacks on the streets of our cities this winter? 
What has become of them all? They certainly 
have not been worn out or thrown away. The 
fact is the fashion of wraps has changed and wide 
sleeves have become stylish. Now it costs a good 
deal of money to buy extra seal-skin enough to 
widen the old narrow sleeves, so the ladies have 
packed their sacks away in camphor and bought 
new ones of cloth of the prevailing cut andshape. 
They would rather shiver in a big-sleeved cloth 
cloak than be comfortable in a narrow-sleeved 
seal-skin. 


HERE is an illustration of thechaotic condition 
of theological opinion in the West. An excellent 
college in Northfield, Minnesota, well-endowed 
and largely devoted to educating young men for 
the ministry of the Congregational Church, ex- 
pels students for thesin of dancing; buta Presby- 
terian college in St. Paul recently gave a recep- 
tion to the parents of its pupils at which, accord- 
ing to the reports in the local papers, the pro- 
ceedings closed with adance. In some parts of 
the country the Congregationalists are reputed 
to be more liberal than the Presbyterians in their 
view of such amusements as dancing, theater go- 
ing and card-playing, but in this instance the 
usual order is reversed. 


SINCE the publication of our article on North 
Dakota lignite coal we have received a number 
of letters testifying to the great economy of burn- 
ing this fuel with the new stoves specially de- 
signed for it. A friend in Jamestown writes that 
a ton of lignite lasted thirty-seven days, burned 
in his new lignite cookstove, and that a neighbor 
who bought a stove at the same time that he set 
his up reports precisely the same result. The 
lignite costs $3 50 per ton in Jamestown, so that 
the cost of fuel for cooking was less than ten 
cents a day. North Dakotans now realize that 
they possess the inestimable blessing of an in- 
exhaustible suppiy of cheap and good fuel within 
the borders of their own State. 


THE late Conrad Gotzian was one of the wealth- 
iest men in St. Paul. When hedied aboutseven 
years ago the executors of his will found that he 
had invested nearly half a million dollars in the 
bonds of Dakota counties and towns. It is ano- 
table fact that his heirs have not lost a dollar by 
default of interest on any of those investments. 
While great railroad companies have defaulted 
by the score, the organizations for self-govern- 
ment formed by the new settlers on our North- 
western prairies have honorably met their obli- 
gations to the letter. Some of Mr. Gotzian’s 
friends used to wonder that so tagacious a man 
should risk his money in those raw communities 
of poor settlers, but he saw clearer than they 
did, and his descendants now reap the reward of 
his foresight. 


THE legislature of South Dakota ought toreg- 
ulate the carrying charges of the railroads on 
lignite coal so as to enable the people of that 
State to burn this cheap and excellent fuel. At 
present the roads levy prohibitory tolls upon it 
so as to force consumers of fuel to buy the Iowa 
and Eastern coal on which they get a long haul. 
For example, it would cost about as much to get 
a car load of lignite from Oakes, where the North- 





ern Pacific meets the Northwestern system, to 
Aberdeen, a distance of fifty miles, as from the 
mines at Dickinson, North Dakota, to Oakes, a 
distance of 286 miles. A good deal of lignite is 
burned at Oakes but the Aberdeen people cannot 
afford to use it atall. Thisisall wrong. The 
freight from Oakes to all South Dakota points 
should be in proportion to that from the mines 
to Oakes. 


GRAFTON, in the Red River Valley, now claims 
to rank third in population among the North Da- 
kota towns, Fargo taking the first place and 
Grand Forks coming second. To many of the 
readers of this magazine, Grafton is known from 
the many squibs and anecdotes copied from the 
Record newspaper of that place in our department 
of ‘‘Western Humor.” The writer of these droll 
and funny things is Ed. H. Pierce, editor of the 
Record, whose home was in Northfield, Minne- 
sota, before he struck out for himself as a jour- 
nalist. With no other purpose in view than to 
furnish a little entertainment for the subscribers 
to his bright weekly, he has advertised the place 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific. The Grafton 
people ought to give Mr. Pierce a banquet and 
present him with a testimonial. He has done their 
town a great deal of good. 


IN the field of purely literary work Mrs. Mary 
J. Reid, of St. Paul, is gaining much prominence 
among the magazine writers of the West. She 
has an illustrated article in the last Overland 
Monthly on Edmund C. Stedman and some of his 
British contemporaries, in which she shows that 
in keen analysis and hearty appreciation of the 
poets of the Victorian era our American critic 
leads all his English contemporaries. In the 
Midland Monthly for January, Mrs. Reid hasa 
charming article on “Octave Thanet at Home,” 
descriptive of the domestic surroundings of one 
who is unquestionably the best interpeter in cur- 
rent literature of Western life. Mrs. Reidis the 
widowed sister of Elbert A. Young, one of the 
leading wholesale merchants of St. Paul, and 
presides over his home on Dayton Avenue. Mr. 
Young sympathizes with her work and is himself 
agreat lover of books, possessing one of the best 
private libraries in the city. 


THE American Railway Union of Spokane re- 
cently declared a boycott against the Spokesman- 
Review, the leading newspaper of that city. The 
members of the Union are not only warned not 
to buy the paper but are directed not to deal 
with any merchant who advertisesinit. Such 
acts as these make the public very tired of labor 
unions and very distrustful of them. Better 
have a czar at once than come under the control 
of the intolerant and tyrannical fools who often 
get possession of these organizations. If aman 
honestly disagrees with their notions of the 
rights of labor they want to ruin his business at 
once. If he has no business to be ruined then 
they threaten him with bodily harm. Whenthe 
labor unions are ruled by the common principles 
of justice, equity and humanity that are the 
basis of civilization, they will become a great 
power in this country, but they never will be so 
long as they resort to boycotts and mob force to 
carry out their plans. 


THE climate of the seacoast region of Wash- 
ington is unquestionably somewhat moist, but it 
does not rain 360 days in the year, as some su- 
perficial observers assert. A citizen of the pretty 
town of Hoquaim, which is situated at the head 
of Gray’s Harbor, has gone tothe trouble to make 
careful observation of the clouds, rain and snow 
for an entire year and he furnishes to the Wash- 
ingtonian of that place the following result 
for 1894: Days on which rain fell, 115; days 
of clear sunshine, 131; days of clouds but no rain, 
113; days on which snow fell, 6; total, 365. Speak- 





ing of Gray’s Harbor Country gives mean oppor- 
tunity to say that if tourists would leave the 
beaten routes of travel in the State of Washing- 
ton and take the way-train that runs down into 
that region they would see a unique and very 
interesting maratime district, where the towns 
are built below the level of high tide and are 
diked in the Holland fashion; where the moist, 
warm air produces a prodigous growth of forests 
and underbrush, where waterfowl sport on the 
bays and rivers all the winter and where large 
industries in logging, lumbering and fishing de- 
velop some picturesque phases of life. 


THE fact that four hundred dwelling houses 
were erected in Spokane during the year 1894 
naturally suggests the inquiry whether times 
are really as bad in that and other Northwestern 
cities as the inhabitants of those cities believe 
them to be. The new dwellings have been put 
up, not by investors for renting purposes, but by 
people of very modest means for homes for their 
families. It would appear that the men whoare 
hard pressed for money are those who formerly 
regarded themselves as well off, and that the 
great mass of the population, which in all towns 
consists of mechanics, small tradesmen and em- 
ployes of one sort and another, are getting on 
pretty well and are actually able to save a little 
money to invest in home-building. In fact, the 
wage-earners, if steadily employed, are in reality 
better off than they were in the flush times, be- 
cause the reduction that has been made in their 
earnings is more than made up by the great re- 
duction in the prices of everything they buy. 
After taking out their necessary living expenses 
from their incomes the surplus will do about 
twice as much in the way of building or of the 
purchase of building sites as could be done with 
the surplus they had five or six yearsago. Herein 
lies the explanation of the apparently singular 
phenomenon, that, while the men who live in fine 
houses and do business in handsome offices are 
hard pressed for money to pay their taxes and 
the interest on their mortgages and are com- 
pelled to drop a great deal of property which 
they have been carrying for years in the belief 
that its possession made them wealthy, the in- 
dustrious poor, who inhabit small cottages, are 
saving a little from their wages and are building 
homes. National prosperity is going to come 
from the aggregate of these small savings and 
small investments and not from the operations 
of speculators and capitalists. 


A MOVEMENT for municipal reform, in the di- 
rection of lower taxation and less complex and 
expensive systems of city government, is spread- 
ing over the country and is a natural sequence of 
the period of business depression from which we 
are beginning to emerge. This movement will 
accomplish some good, but it will be of a tempo- 
rary character. There never will be athoroughly 
efficient, economical and business-like adminis- 
tration of city affairs until the basis of suffrage 
is changed for municipal elections. As long as 
the men who contribute nothing in the form of 
taxes tocarry oncity government have the power 
to put men in office to levy assessments and to 
spend the money raised by taxation there will 
always be extravagance and more or less corrup- 
tion. I do not believe that we shall ever return 
to the old system of limiting the franchise to 
property owners; neither do I believe that we 
have reached a point in our suffrage legislation 
beyond which it is impossible to make any pro- 
gress. Some time in the not far remote future, 
I am confident, it will be found wise and just, 
without abridging any right of suffrage now ex- 
isting, to give a second vote to the men, and the 
women, too, who furnish the money to carry on 
the schools, the police and the fire and health 
departments, to buy parks, build bridges and 
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improve streets and in many other ways to make 
cities comfortable and safe places to dwell in. 
There will of course be an outcry against any 
such legislation from the laboring classes, but I 
defy any fair-minded laboring man tosay that he 
has a moral right, if he pays nothing for the 
support of municipal government, to exercise 
just as much power by bis ballot in determining 
how much money shall be raised by taxation 
and how it shall be spent as his neighbor who is 
compelled to put hundreds of dollars every year 
into the city treasury. 


IF your next-door neighbor, having a barn 
abutting on your property, should insist on pitch- 
ing manure into your yard on the plea that he 
thereby saves the expense of having it hauled 
away, you would speedily have him up before a 
court and he would be fined for committing a 
common-law nuisance. Yet the owners of facto- 
ries and heating plants in St. Paul goon year 
after year deluging neighboring stores and of- 
fices with volumes of black, sooty smoke from 
their chimneys and excuse themselves by saying 
that it costs a good deal of money to put a smoke- 
consuming apparatus upon their furnaces. At 
last, however,a righteous judge has brought oneof 
those people to book and in a suit for damages has 
given judgment for the plaintiff. The judge was 
William L. Kelly of the district court of Ramsey 
County. The case was a test one and the result 
ought to be the early purification of the atmo- 
sphere of the business district of the city. Effi- 
cient smoke-consuming devices are in use, but 
they cost a few hundreds of dollars and owners 
of heating plants and factories that use cheap 
Iowa coal will not, as a rule, put them in volun- 
tarily. The science of smoke consumption is 
simple and interesting. For the perfect con- 
sumption of the soft coals there must be a good 
draft, grate bars with openings amounting to 
about fifty per cent of the grate surface, means 
for promoting the perfect admixture of the air 
and the gases, and distance in which tocomplete 
the consumption of gases. Most of our Western 
bituminous coals give out a long flame and re- 
quire a flameway of twenty feet in which to com- 
plete combustion before the boiler tubes are 
reached. Experiment shows that the burning 
gases are chilled so rapidly on entering the tubes 
that combustion is checked and smoke made; 
hence the necessity of along flameway. Ordi- 
nary furnaces are deficient in thisrespect. They 





can be made smoke-consuming, however, by put- 
ting on an iron fire-box in front so as to give the 
necessary additional flameway. 


A SMALL number of intelligent people in Mon- 
tana are keeping up apersistent agitation, under 
the lead of the Boulder Age, in favor of the ‘‘ini- 
tiative and referendum,”’ which in plain English 
means that all laws passed by the legislature 
shall be afterwards voted on by the people and 
adopted or rejected and that a given number of 
voters may propose a law to the legislature and 
require its submission tothe people. Goinginto 
details, the scheme is that the laws passed at 
each session of the legislature shall be divided 
into three batches and that one of these batches 
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shall be submitted to the people three months 
after the close of the session and the other two 
at intervals of six months thereafter. I fail to 
see how this cumbersome and dilatory process of 
lawmaking is going to be animprovement on the 
present method. There are probably passed at 
each biennial session of the legislature of Montana 
about two hundred statutes. If the referendum 
were in force the voters would be required to 
pass upon over sixty ateach election. How many 
of these voters would ever read the sixty laws or 
would be able to form any intelligent opinion as 
to their merits? Would not the great majority 
of them vote on laws just as they were advised to 
by a few men to whom they are accustomed to 





look for political leadership? In the practical 
working of the referendum would not tickets be 
made up by such political leaders with yes or no 
printed opposite the numbers of the several 
statutes submitted? Where, then would be the 
improvement of the good old system of govern- 
ment by representatives of the people, to com- 
pensate for the delays and expense of the pro- 
posed new method of government by the people 
en masse? The trend of much of the best think- 
ing in the East on governmental questions just 
now is in the direction of a qualified suffrage, 
designed to secure government by the fit, rather 
than in that of bringing the law-making power 
down to the masses of voters, who are often 
swayed by demagogues to act against their own 
best interests. The best way tosecure good laws 
is to send good men to the legislature to make 
them. Nothing in the present governmental 
system of Montana or of any other State stands 
in the way of doing this but the lack of intelli- 
gence and public spirit on the part of a large 
number of the voters. How are those desirable 
qualities going to be cultivated by printing and 
distributing a mass of legislation and calling upon 
the voters to go to the polls and vote yes ornoto 
along list of numbers belonging to statutes which 
most of them will not take the trouble to read 
and many of them would know nothing about if 
read to them? 





* 
NORTHWESTERN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 


The Northwestern Conservatory of Music, one 
of the best known, most successful institutions 
of Minneapolis and the Northwest, was estab- 
lished in 1885. Its general usefulness, popularity 
and reputation for excellent work has grown rap- 
idly, until now twenty-five earnest teachers in- 
struct five hundred pupils each year. It is the 
only school north of Chicago where all branches 
of music, elocution and languages are taught by 
able instructors under one management, and the 
hundreds of pupils in the Northwest testify to 
the excellent work of these numerous instructors. 
The concerts and recitals of faculty and pupils 
are an important educational factor, and are of 
the highest artistic excellence. The director, 
whose portrait appears above, is a Boston man, 
able, energetic and popular, who is bringing the 
institution into prominence as one of the best in 
the West. 
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~JANNEY, SEMPLE & 00, 


Wholesale 


Hardware 
and Iron. 





0, 32, 34 & 36 Second St., Cor. First Ave South, 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 





Dodson, Fisher, Brockmann Uo, 
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And the Granitic Laundry Tray and Sinks 


are strictly sanitary, and they are taking the place of the iron tubs and soap- 
stone and slate goods. Guaranteed. Practically indestructible. 
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GREW RAPIDLY. 





For many years the 
Northrup, Braslan, 
Goodwin Co., seed grow- 
ers and dealers, have 
been located on Bridge 
Square; indeed, they 
have occupied nearly 
every building on that 
side of the Square, as 
the growth of their bus- 
iness demanded more 
ample accommodations 
This concern had fully 
outgrown the building 
which they have occu- 
pied for several years 
past, and for some time 
they had been casting 
about for a building that 
would better accommo- 
date their large busi- 
ness. They were reluct- 
ant, however, toremove 
from a location with 
which they have been 
so long identified, and 
one which had proved 
convenient for them 
and their customers 
throughout the North- 
west. Within a few 
weeks after the old mar- 
ket building burned, they 
secured the corner on which it stood and are now 
occupying the magnificent building shown in the 
accompanying illustration. This building hasa 
frontage of 157 feet on First Street North, and 
eighty feet on Hennepin Avenue. It has been 
built especially for the seed business, ard as it 
gtands is one of the best arranged and most con- 
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venient warehouses ever erected for that busi- 
ness in any city. The building is erected on the 
plan known as “mill construction,” enabling it 
to sustain an enormous weight; it ls lighted by 
electricity, heated by steam, and is equipped 
with the latest and best machinery for recleaning 
seeds. 
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THE PLYMOUTH CLOTHING HOUSE, MINNEAPOLIS. 








BRASLAN, GOODWIN CO.'S BUILDING, MINNEAPOLIS 


An inspection of the business that is carried on 
there would surprise even those outsiders who 
have been most familiar with the rapid growth 
of the business of this firm, and constitutes a 
striking contrast to the premises, three doors 
below, occupied by them atthe start. At that 
time their store consisted of one room, twenty- 
two by sixty feet, and the basement of the same 
size underneath. This speaks more strongly than 
almost anything else that could be said of the 
success this firm has achieved in its enterprise. 





THE PLYMOUTH CORNER. 


The Plymouth Clothing House is nota depart- 
ment store, in the usual sense, but a store of al- 
lied clothing departments. Concentration means 
strength, and the business is therefore confined 
strictly to clothing—for men, women and chil- 
dren, from head to foot, underwear to overwear. 
A person going under the roof of this great 
house knows that he can get anything in tae 
way of wearing apparel. 

The Plymouth Clothing House started about 
twelve years ago with acapital of $50,000. It now 
has a capital of $300,000 and a large surplus. The 
immense plant and business has been built up by 
a liberal and enterprising policy. Several man- 
ufacturing departments have also been developed, 
the total number of employes varying from 240 
to 280, with a weekly pay-roll of $3,600 to $4,000. 
The officers are as follows: H.J. Burton, pres’t; 
H. L. Tucker, vice pres’t.; C. J. Gutgesell, sec’y. ; 
E. A. Drew, treas. 


*+ 
* 


A New LAkE.—A peculiar phenomenon is re- 
ported by a rancher five miles south of Sprague, 
Wash. One day recently he heard a crash, like 
a clap of thunder, followed by a sharp vibration 
of the earth. The following day he discovered 
that the cause of the noise was a large mass of 
rock 100 feet high, in the Scab land, a mile south 
of Icehouse Lake, which had slumped into the 
earth, forming a huge crater nearly half a mile 
in extent. The basinisslowly filling with water, 
and the people in that neighborhood are watch- 
ing itclosely. The basin is now nearly half full 
and has formed a small lake in the barren land, 
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Jacksonville and Tampa, Florida. 


Reduced Rate Tickets now on sale to all 
Winter Resorts. 








ASK FOR TICKETS VIA 


MINNEAPOLIS 
ws? ST LOUIS RY 


seSl LINE 


ST LOUIS 
HOT SPRINGS | 
CHICAGO 
KANSAS CITY 
| m™ CALIFORNIA 


FOR LOW RATES 
AND OTHER INFORMATION 
ADDRESS 
A.B.CUTTS 

2EN T & P AGT 
MINNEAPOLIS 











THROUGH TRAINS TO FLORIDA AND ELSEWHERE. 


Passengers from St. Paul or Minneapolis to Jacksonville and Tampa, Fla.. New Orleans, La., and other places too nu 
mérous to mention, have only one change of cars between starting point and destination, and that in a depot where no 
more trouble or inconvenience isexperienced than in passing from car to car, so complete is it in all its appointments 
and provisions to meet the exacting requirements of the fin de siecle tourist. This structure alone costing $1.650,000, and 
containing thirty parallel railroad tracks, aside from its unrivaled magnitude. is a triumph of artistic architectural 
beauty and grandeur, and is unique in the fact that nowhere else in the world cana similar building be seen. A few 
hours and more can be profitably and pleasantly passed in an examination of the wonderful St. Louis depot. 
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HOMES FOR SETTLERS IN 
NORTHERN MINNESOTA. 


Freeman Thorp, the well-known portrait art- 
ist of Columbus, Ohio, has recently fallen in love 
with the woods and lakes of Northern Minnesota 
and has been investigating the merits of that 
region for small farming. He writes the follow- 
ing interesting letter to the Chicago Record: 

‘*A home of my own in a guiet land of plenty.” 
How many thousands have turned their eyes 
westward while their hearts beat quicker with 
that hope? Many have realized in the main this 
home; many, and perhaps the larger number, 
have met moreor less disappointment, encounter- 
ing drought, grasshoppers, Indians, white des- 
peradoes, forest fires or the dread cyclone. 

A year ago I began a comparative study of the 
claims put forth for each section of the West as 
a land of promise for the home-seekers in general 
and the homesteader in particular, believing as I 
did, that to become bread-winners direct from 
the soil instead of wage-earners must be the hope 
of many of the unemployed for years to come and 
that where to go for that purpose would bea 
matter of general interest. Asa resultof my in- 
vestigation I concluded that Northern Minnesota 
offered greater inducements to the home-seekers 
with small means than any other section of the 
great West, and in October last I started ona 
trip of personal inspection. 

Brainerd is the principal town on the Northern 
Pacific main line, west of Duluth, and the most 
important town in Northern Minnesota, with the 
exception of Duluth. I will briefly describe 
Brainerd, because it is the gateway to and the 
ba3é of supplies for the largest remaining area of 
Government lands desirable for homesteading in 
an agricultural timbered region. 

Brainerd is a growing town of about eight 
thousand population, the county seat of Crow 
Wing County. It has good banks and business 
houses, neat and tasty homes, large sawmills, 
brick yards and other manufacturing industries. 
The Northern Pacific Railroad has its machine 
shops located there. It maintains also a hand- 
some hospital where its sick and irjured em- 
ployes are cared for. The city is only one hun- 
dred miles from lake navigation at Duluth, and 
building and all other supplies are on an aver- 
age about the same price as at Chicago or any of 
the Eastern cities. 

The Brainerd & Northern Minnesota Railroad, 
surveyed in June last and already completed to 
Lsech Lake, fifty miles north, takes one from 
this town into the very heart of the most desir- 
able homestead region left from Uncle Sam’s 
generous domain. 

Twenty-two hours from Chicago by rail and 
you stand upon Government land as desirable to 
live upon, taken all in all, as that of Southern 
Michigan, Northern Ohio or the best portions of 
the New England States. One hundred and sixty 
acres can be had by any man for the asking and 
for the payment of about $20 entrance fees. Un- 
til recentiy this great Leech Lake region has 
been looked upon as an inaccessible wilderness, 
but now the Fosston branch of the Great North- 
ern Railway enters it from the west; the ex- 
tended Park Rapids branch of the same system 
is well up toward Leech Lake from the south- 
west; the Duluth & Manitoba line comes into it 
from the southeast and the Brainerd & Northern 
Minnesota has just built cuts through the best 
and most accessible part of it. This portion be- 
gins about seventeen miles north of Brainerd in 
the geographical center of the State, and extends 
north to the magnificent sheet of water named 
Leech Lake, east to the Mississippi River and 
west to the west line of Cass County. This region 
forms a part of the great central water-shed of 
North America. From it the waters drain east- 








ward through Lake Superior and the greatchain 
of lakes into the Gulf of St. Lawrence; southinto 
the Mississippi River and the Gulf of Mexico; 
west and north through the Red River of the 
North and Lake Winnipeg into Hudson Bay. It 
is the highest level surface on the North Ameri- 
can Continent. Theair is pleasantly impregnated 
with the odor of pines and is absolutely freefrom 
malaria. The soil is deep and varies from sandy 
loam to clay loam. The whole region is thickly 
studded with the mest beautiful lakes and in- 
terspersed with small natural meadows of low 
prairie, affording an abundance of excellent hay. 
The pine stump lands afford good grazing. 

This country is especially adapted todairying, 
poultry raising and sheep raising. Nearness to 
market considered, it is the best potato country, 
except, perhaps, Michigan and parts of Wiscon- 
sin. All thesmall fruits, hardy grapes, improved 
native varieties of plums and vegetables of all 
kinds yield abundantly. Apples—except crab- 
apples—peaches and pears require too much pro- 
tection to be profitable. Theclimateis very cold 
in January and February, and blustering in 
March; but with its abundance of ozoneand mag- 
nificent autumn is in all more comfortable than 
the marrow-chilling moisture-laden snowstorms, 


IN NORTHERN MINNNESOTA. 


rains and sleet, slush and mud of the Eastern 
winters. The lakes with their clean, beautiful 
shores are so thickly dotted over the surface 
that you cannot go five miles in a straight line 
anywhere without running into one of them, and 
they are so filled with fish of large size and the 
best quality that the settler can supply his table 
for every meal in the year if he likes; this with 
small expenditure of time and no money except 
for hook and line. Game is also plentiful. Tim- 
ber for fuel and for building is in plenty, and the 
very best of water is abundant and easily pro- 
cured on every quarter-section. 

Yet, notwithstanding all this, it costs some- 
thing to remove tothat country and to getstarted, 
and I would not advise any man with a family in 
the Central or Eastern States to emigrate to that 
or any other section of the West unless he owns 
or can borrow on his personal credit from some 
friend, a few hundred dollars of capital. An 
able-bodied, hard-working, sober man, who un- 
derstands farm work and working in timber, and 
is willing to undergo the genuine hardships of 
pioneer life for a year or two, can safely under- 
take it if he can raise $100 more than his railroad 
fare. A man with like qualifications with a fam- 
ily may undertake it if he can raise $200 more 





GEO. A. BARCLAY'S ORIGINAL LOG HOUSE 





than the railroad fare of himself and family, and 
the freight on his goods to his destination. If 
he has a friend already in that locality who knows 
just where to place him on a desirable piece of 
Government land, he could undertake it with $50 
less, as he will otherwise have to pay an experi- 
enced and reliable ‘‘cruiser,”’ as they are called— 
$25 to properly locate him. He will be at other 
expense, also, while securing his homestead. 
But all this means hardship and privation 
that will try his pluck and that of his family, for 
it means going into the woods with a saw and ax 
and a man hired for a few dollars to help you for 
a few days in putting up a log “‘shack,” as it is 
called, and putting your household goods and 
your family into it for a few years. You will be 
sustained and cheered by the thought that it is 
your own home with the surrounding 160 acres 
and that you have no more rent to pay and no 
taxes, either, for five years. It means to liveon 
the plainest food, to purchase flour, a little ba- 
con and a very few groceries and depend mainly 
on your rod and gun for meat for your table, on 
your garden for vegetables and on the surround- 
ing bushes for your fruit. It means that you 
must work out in lumber camps or for more for- 
tunate neighbors for the money to buy clothing, 


THIRTY MILES NORTH OF BRAINERD. 


which must be of the plainest. It means going 
in debt for a team or exchanging work with a 
neighbor who has one. 

A very good example of the temporary log 
shack of the homesteader with the appearance 
of the open pine grovesisshown. Itis the home- 
stead of George Riley, who made his entry at the 
land office in June last. His location is on the 
line of the railroad, fifteen miles north of Brain- 
erd, on the shore of Cullen Lake. Just across 
this lake, viewed from Mr. Riley’s home, is an- 
other small piece of Government land open to 
homestead entry. It has on it 50,000 feet of the 
largest and best Norway pine I could find any- 
where. A man who can remove himself and fam- 
ily to that country, together with comfortable 
household goods, farm implements, domestic 
animals, a good team and wagon and have $500 
left when he arrives, can homestead a piece of 
Government land, buy on long time enough rail- 
road land, which is very cheap, to give him 
proper lake frontage and satisfactory boundaries 
and live in comparative comfort and prosperity 
from the first. 

As an example of prosperous pioneer life in 
this region, George A Barclay settled there in 
1873, at Pine River, thirty miles north of Brain- 
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erd, and in the heartof thatregion. Heentered 

10 acres of Government land under the old and 

,w repealed cash-entry system, at $1.25 anacre. 
ie had $50 left and all his other worldly goods 
e carried in a pack on his back. He hireda 
‘hippewa Indian tv help him build a log house, 
he first in that region. It is still standing in 
-ood condition. The Brainerd & Northern Min- 
esota track runs between his old home and the 
og barn on the left. Mr. Barclay has now ninety 
,cres under successful cultivation; he has a good 
store, doing a business, as shown by his books, of 

23.000 a month, and he has just completed a new 
1otel and store building. His property is now 
worth $18,000 or $20,000. 

I will close this letter with a brief summary of 
he reasons why I believe this region of country 
he most desirable for the homestead settler. 
Being on well-timbered land he escapes the 

blizzards incident to the prairie country, and the 
timber affords him abundant fuel, building ma- 
terial and fencing; though cold in winter, the 
dry air mitigates the temperature and renders it 
very endurable among the pines; it is north of 
the northermost edge of the cyclone belt and he 
is free from that horrible dread and danger to 
himself and family; it is nearer home and nearer 
to market than any other unoccupied portion of 
the West; the abundance of fish, game, rice and 
berries, right at his door, affords an important 
part of his food supply; the natural meadows 
afford him excellent hay and the native grasses 
that spring up wherever the timber has been 
cut afford good grazing; while the ready market 
for and the high price of the products of the 
dairy and the poultry yard insure him profitable 
occupation without cultiyating large areas that 
require expensive harvesting outfits. The var- 
iety of surface affords on every quarter-section 
sufficient ground that is low enough to be kept 











IN NORTHERN MINNESOTA.—GEO. RILEY'S HOMESTEAD SHACK, FIFTEEN MILES NORTH OF BRAINEKD 


moist in the dryest seasons by the seepage from 
the lakes through a very porous soil, and 
droughts that affect injuriously even the up- 
lands, are much less frequent in this lake and 
timber country than on the prairies. The uni- 
versally peaceful, orderly, frugal and industri- 
ous character of the population of Minnesota and 
its richly endowed and thoroughly utilized edu- 
cational facilities insure to every householder in 
the State the safe and qulet of his home with 





none to molest or make afraid any more than in 
the older and more thickly settled communities 
of the East. Add to all this the universally 
healthful and invigorating climate that makes 
vigorous exercise a pleasure, and gives a hearty 
relish to every meal, and you have the main ad- 
vantageous characteristics of this region. Ihave 
ridden and tramped and rowed over it for several 
weeks to see exactly what it is, and it is justas | 
have described. 














NORTHERN MINNESOTA FARM LANDS. 


The attention of home-seekers is called to the excellent agricultural lands in Northern Minnesota offered at low prices to settlers. These lands are near towns and railroads. 
these lands are lightly timbered with hardwood; others are open prairie; others are part prairie and part timbered. Soil and climate are well adapted for general farming, stock-raising 
and dairying. The country is well-watered and attractive and a peculiar feature is the large number of small lakes abounding in fish. 


Some of 





— > . — J , 
J. M. ELDER, Brainerd, Minn., i 
{ SELLS 
N. P. R. R. Lands and St. Paul & Duluth R. R. 
Lands at $2.50 to $5 per acre. 


{ Has 20,000 ACRES OF IMPROVED. FaRMs | 
from $3 to $5 per acre. [ 


~~ -—. 


DO YOU WANT A FARM, 


{ Improved or Unimproved ? 
Write me. I have sixty improved farms, $4 to $20 
per acre, in sizes to suit you. Thousandsof acres of 
wild lands, $1.25 to $6 per acre..on your own time. 

{ lcan use your money, on improved farms, at8 

. percent, and give you good security. 

H. L. GAYLORD, Fertile, Polk Co., Minn. _ i, 


_— 





~The Northern Pacific Railroad Co. f 


{ Offers for sale a large amount of good land inj 
Northern Minnesota adapted for general farming. 
Some of itis prairie, some is part prairie and part 
hardwood land, and some is timbered with pine 

{and hardwood. Low pre es and easy terms of pay- ' 

: ment. For maps and information address y 

Ww: H. Parpps, Land Commissioner, St. Paul, Minn. |' 





. i — 


y FOR SALE, 300,000 ACRES 7 


‘y 
, CHOICE NORTHERN PACIFIC LANDS Ny 
IN AITKIN AND CROW WING COUNTIES. 
Also 250,000 acres of other lands at from $2 to $5:per 


; acre. If you wanta farm, improved or unimproved, 
write me. r 


F. P. McQUILLIN, AITKIN, MINN. ' 


=" we 





100 000 ACRES N.P:R.R. LANDS, | 


$1.75 to $7 per acre; 
‘50 ;000 ACRES IMPROVED FARMS, 
$8 TO $20 PER ACRE. 


| Gilt-edge 8 per om innsseta, farm mortgages | 


. ISAIAH H. BRADFORD. ‘Beaking & Real Estate, | 
HUBBARD, MINN. 





v=" «RAILROAD LANDS. = 


* 20,000 acres. Convenient to market towns, 
in well-settled neighborhood, 
on 6 years’ time at 6 per cent. 
ae list of improved farms. Send for maps and ,' 


price lists 
CHARLES J. WRIGHT, Fergus Falls, Minn. _ ¥ 


a) Pern OS) 





eer Sad oe 4 
) IMPROVED FARMS AND WILD LANDS ©) 
{ in Polk and Beltrami Countics, q 
to $15 per acre. t 

Monseeg. potas to the Red em. ena oa to open 
soon ave you money to loan on first-class tne 


proved farms? Principal and interest guaranteed. 
BENNETT & STREET, Attorneys at Law, , 
; oe Fosston, PoLk Co., MINN. \ 


Corn, Pork, Cattle, Poultry, Potatoes. I 


‘Improved Farms and Wild Lands ' 
in Pope County, Central Minnesota; 
{ REASONABLE PRICES, 


Improved farms at $8 to $15 per acre, on long time. 
Write for list. 
W. J. CARSON, GLENWOOD, MINN. \y 


1. ace. oi 


i 250,000 ACRES WILD LANDS ; 





at $5 to $12 per acre. Improved Farms. 


Lands a | rich and convenient to railroad in 

estern Morrison County. 

Agent for St. Paul & Northern Pacific Ry. Lands. 
| Local Ag’t for N. P.R.R. Co. Write for information. | 
{ W.J.SULLIVAN, 
i 


SWANVILLE, MORRISON Co., MINN. w)) 





"THE NORTHWEST MAGAZINE — | 


( Gives reliable information every month about 
NORTHERN MINNESOTA— 
its resources, climate,and the inducements offered , 


to settlers. If you are interested there or 4 
in a art of the Northwest, 
for a sample copy. } 
{ome a Al 


‘WILD LANDS AND IMPROVED FARMS 


}) IN NORTHEASTERN POLK Co., ON Rep LAKE RIVER, 
$5 to $10 per acre 
Red Lake Reservation to open soon. Locators and 


Engineers. Platsand Maps. Do you want to loan 
money—lI have prime security in Minnesota 
improved farms. 
J.W.SwaAnstrom, Thief River Falls, Minn. 


me 


“REAL ESTATE, LOANS AND INSURANCE. 


4 FOR SALE OR RENT 
FIFTY THOUSAND ACRES 
Choice Polk Co. farm lands, improved and unim- 
proved. Also best business and residence 
0 property in city of Crookston. 


References: First National Bank. 
Boe E. M. WALSH, - 


CROOKSTON, MINN. 





“e.> 
Sas 250, 000 ACRES WILD LANDS. 
TIMBER, PRAsnie AND NATURAL MEADOWS, 
$2.50 to $12 per acre, IN Topp County, 
one of the ric he stin the damous Park Region. Big 
list improved farms; cheap, long time. Have you 
, money to loan on improved farms at 7 percent net , 
* to you? ‘ Write us, « 
\, VAN DyKE & VAN Dyke, | 
Ea ,.Long Prairie, Todd County, Minn. | ag’) 
4 >” - - ——_ el 





y*"" HOMESTEAD LANDS. 

Ny 20,000 acres still open for settlers in Wadena Co. ' 
100,000 acres railroad land at $2 to #4 per acre. 
One-sixth cash; balance 5 years’ time at 7 per cent. 
|. Brush, timber and meadow lands. Improved farms. .' 
Address, 

3) 7. A. MURRAY. Wadena, Minn 


ams 
ry ST. PAUL & NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILWAY ( co. 


/ CENTRAL MINNESOTA LANDS 
IN MORRISON AND CkOW WING COUNTIES. 
$2.50 to$6 per acre; 15 per cent down, balance in 
seven annual instalime nts with interest at 
7 per cent perannum. 
A.G. PostL = AITE, Land Commissioner, 
EY ae t. Paul, Minn. 


> 
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FARMING IN NORTH DAKOTA. 


A. T. Cole writes to the Northwestern Agricul- 
turist ride Ellendale: 
The matter of farming in North Dakota has 


attracted much attention in the past, but will re- 
ceive much more practical attention in the near 
future. The history of most of the North Da- 
kota farming up to the present time is the his- 
tory of ‘“‘boom farming.” It is true that a con- 
siderable degree of success has attended this 
style of farming in the past, but the day for prac- 
tical farming has arrived and is being duly in- 
augurated by our people. The bonanza method 
will soon be a thing of the past. It is falling into 
a state of ‘innocuous desuetude.”’ 

We have lived and learned and we have to pay 
for our learning. North Dakota will no longer 
be spoken of as the great wheat-growing State, 
for the reason that it is to be the home of thedi- 
versified farmer, the stock owner and the flock 
master. The zoil is naturally productive and of 
a quick nature. When nourished by rains and 
smiled upon by the sun, together with careful 
tending by the husbandman, it yields bountifully. 

The vegetable crop, when properly attended 
to, grows in great abundance and is of splendid 
quality; the grasses are nutritious and succulent 
and stock does well nearly all the year round 
from feeding on the prairies. The great pest, at 
the present time, is the Russian thistle, but the 
Yankee will beat the thistle and it will in a 
short time become a thing of the past. By united 
effort this evil can easily be exterminated, though 
at some cost. 

North Dakota will soon be the home of the 
thrifty, well-to-dofarmer. Beautiful homes will 
be made and the lowing of the herd and the 
bleating of the kine will be the familiar musicof 
the farm home. 

We will have no great manufacturing centers. 
While there will be much flour and feed ground, 
twine made from flax, oil pressed from flaxseed, 
starch made from potatoes, even woolen clothing 





made from the fleeces of our flocks, and many 
other industries inaugurated and carried on, yet 
the greater part of the population will be rural; 
the healthy, rosy-cheeked boys and girls will be 
born, raised, educated, made happy on the farm. 

Has farming in North Dakota afuture? Yes! 
—a future and a successful future. We are now 
at low ebb. When we came here we sowed the 
wind; we are now reaping the whirlwind of our 
folly. But we have learned; the ‘‘croaker” will 
soon lose his occupation. The near future will 
see a happy, prosperous and contented people 
within our borders. We are now getting on to 
the terra firma of sound and safe farming ideas. 


e 


A NORTH DAKOTA WOOLEN MILL. 


A representative of the Bismarck Settler re- 
cently made a visit to Grand Forks’ woolen mill, 
the only one of the kind in the State. He says: 
‘The mill is running day and night and employs 
about thirty-five hands, but is unable to supply 
the retail demand for its goods—to say nothing 
of wholesaling. The cloths made at this millare 
all-wool, the North Dakota crop only being used, 
and will compare favorably with the goods ofany 
manufactory in the country. Our farmers who 
raise sheep will be interested in the custom-work 
plan, by which they can send their own wool and 
get the cloth made without any cash outlay ex- 
cept the freight. We do not hesitate to recom- 
mend the gentlemen who areincharge. They 
deserve the support and patronage of the people 
of the State.” 








*@e 


WHY HE DID IT. 


Chicagoans are interested in the donation of 
D. K. Pearson of $50,000 to the trustees of Fargo 
College on the condition thatan endowment fund 
of $200,000 be raised. Pearson was asked why 
he selected an institution in Dakota for his gift. 
He said: “I consider the Red River Valley, up 
in North Dakota, one of the most promising 





regions of the country. Up through the Da 
kotas and Minnesota there is an army of honest 
ambitious young men and women from farm 
who cannot afford to go to any of the larg. 
educational institutions. This college isso chea) 
that it is just the thing for them, and for tha 
reason I helped it along. The best citizens i: 
the country come from the farms and I am gla 
to be able to help them to get the education.” 


WE CAN RAISE ’EM. 


There is a belief propogated by New England 
agricultural journals that North Dakota is un- 
able to raise onions. This statement obtained 
currency from a mis-reading of an experiment 
made at the State Experimental Station in the 
transplanting of onions. North Dakotacan raise 
the biggest, sweetest, handsomest and rankest 
onions of any State in the Union. In the matter 
of onions we are distinctly ‘‘in it;” and speaking of 
onions it is unnecessary to say they are prime, 
healthy, social, dietary fruit —Jamestown Alert. 


ROOM FOR MANUFACTURERS. 


There is room for manufacturing plants in 
North Dakota, and we have buyers for all the 
goods they make. We have our own coal, our 
own bread, our own meat; we can raise our own 
wool and make ourownclothes. Weshould not 
bow a suppliant knee to Eastern trusts and cor- 
porations. Let’s develop a few of our own.— 
Nelson Co. Herald. 











THE HEAVIEST TAX-PAYING COUNTIES. 


Grand Forks County pays more taxes to the 
State than any other county, an aggregate of 
over $20,000. Cass County comes next with $19,- 
595. The permanent school fund has been in- 
vested in city, township and school securities at 
six percent. The $40,000 funds for the new cap- 
itol extension were placed at par, which shows 
that the credit of the State is good. 








NORTH DAKOTA FARM LANDS. 


North Dakota offers excellent opportunities for new settlers to engage in diversified farming. 
The population of the State is only about 200,000, and at least a million people can be supported in comfort on the soit. 
They solicit correspondence from intending settlers. 


hay. Land is very cheap. It is a peculiarly healthy country 


firma advertised below are recommended by this magazine aa responsible. 


Climate and soil are well adapted for wheat, corn, oats, rye, barley, flax, potatoes, millet and 


The 








in the Red R iver Valley and Sta sof N.D 
Low prices. Easy terms. Very ‘de sirable 
tracts on crop payment plan. 
Loans negotiated upon first-class security, first 
mortgage lien, title perfect, at good rates 
Red River Valley loans a specialty. 
Box 1731, Fargo, N. Dak 


Lands '", 


| AND 


of interest. 
1. B. Fousom., 


POWELL, Real Estate, Immigra- | 
and Land Attorney. Choice | 
r rent. DEVILS LAKE, N. Dak. | 


| AL 


tion Agent 
= arms for sale « 


| Jeu 


Established 1884, | 
N. Dak 
Write us 


RICHMOND & SON, 
MINNEWAUKAN, 
Farm Lands and Loans. 


90.000 acres choice wild lands and improved | 
farms in Steele Co. Cash or crop payment plan. 
N.D 


Cor. invited. M.B.CASSELL & CO, Sherbrooke, 


Fer SALE—Coal Mines, Stock Ranches, and 
Farms, both improved and unimproved. 
Address C. B. Lirrue, Pres. Capital Nat. Bank, 

Bismarck, N. Dak. 
(ar ITAL NATIONAL , BANK buys and sells County 
Warrants, State, County and School Bonds. 
Collections made. Correspondence solicite od. 





A» PHE BEssiIEz, County Justice of the Peace 
DANIEL Bessix. Established, 1ss4. 
ADOL®PHE BESSIE & SON, 

Real Estate, Loans and Investment 
Improved and unimproved farms in the 
River Valley a specialty. 


Brokers. 
Ked 





Wanpeton, N. Dak 





HUNDRED AND TWENTY 
PTHOUSAND ACRES OF LAND, 
improved and unimproved, for sale or rent on 
most favorable terms as to price and time of 
payment, situated in Central North Dakota. 
Address or call on B.S. Russeut, 
Jamestown, N. Dak. 


I H AVE ONE 





TWo HUNDRED IMPROVED FARMS FOR 
SALE OR RENT in Wells and Eddy Coun- 

ties, on easy cash termsor on crop payment 
plan. Also unimproved Farm Lands very 
| cheap. Write for prices and terms to F. WEN, 
State Bank, New Rockford, N. Dak. Collections 
for non-residents attended to promptly. 


c anes 

HE INRY U. THOMAS, “County Judge, 
MINNEWAUKAN, N. DAK. For rent or sale, 

| over fifty improved Farms in Benson County. 





| BARNE 28 COUNTY 
REAL ESTATE. LOANS i 
AND COLLECTIONS. 
I have on my books a large list of the finest 
farms in the State; also 300,000 acres unimproved 
Barnes Co. land. Correspondence solicited. 
J. BARCLAY, v alle y City, N. Dak. | 


Jos. 





| Now IS YOUR CHANCE 
TO GET GOUD CHEAP LANDS. 
It-you want a Farm, improved or unimproved, 
| large or small, I can suit you. My terms and 
prices are within the reach of all. For full in- 
formation write me. HOS. J. BAIRD, 
} L akota, Nelson Co. N. Dak. 





BEISEK ER, DAVIDSON & CO., jmpigration 
Agents,Carrington, N. Dak. T. 3KISE + 
Pres. Wells ——— Bank, Syke ston, ‘N.D._C.H. 
DAVIDSON, JR., Pres. Carr ton State Bank. 
Ag’tsin N. Dak. cttes kes Estate of England. 
100,000 acres of Farm Lands for sale in Wells, 
Foster and adjoining counties, North Dakota. 


9s on Choice Farm and G razing L ands, 
, LaMoure Co. 
. Edge ley, N. Dd. 


For price 
in the great Pomona Valley 
addre sss Epa GELEY LAND Inv. Co. 








| | MPROVED. AND UNIMPROVED 
FARM LANDS FOR SALE, 
ON CROP PAYMENT PLAN. 
Also N. P. R. R. Co.’s cheap Wild Lands, a very 
choice and cheap list. 
Call on me before purchasing. 
Wo. GLAss, Cooperstown, N. Dak. 











nce & FREES, Tashen, N. Dak. 
IMPROVED FARM LANDS 
In Ransom and Sargent Counties. 


We sell on crop payment plan if desired. 
All correspondence will be replied to. 








WELLs & DICKEY COMPANY, 
Established 1884, 
Offer for sale and to rent IMPROVED FARMS 
in every county in the James River Valley, 
ON CROP PAYMENT PLAN. 
Write for full list of lands, with prices. 
JAMESTOWN, N. DAK. 
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FAC-SIMILE OF MONEY ORDER FORM IN USE BY NORTHERN 


Bill Nye’s Opinion of a Postoffice Money Order. 


Here is Bill Nye’s opinion of a postoffice money order, 
and the red tape it requires to cash it: 

“I would like to see a good postoffice where a man 
can goand present a money order without being in- 
dicted by a grand jury before he can get away,” says 
he. “I believe, generally, that a man who leads a good 
Christian life ought not to be jumped on and trod to 
the earth just because he has presented a money order 
for payment. Weare all liable to make mistakes. I 
presented a money order once, thinking that the office 
was as eager to pay an order as it was to sell me one; 
but 1 was young then,—had seen very little of the 
world,—any body could fool me with a kind word then; 
now | have my remittances sent me by freight, inside 
a joint of gaspipe, and do not have to wait so long.” 

Since Mr. Nye acquired the above experience express 
money orders have been introduced, and the rapidity 
with which they have come into general use is re- 
markable. 

The convenience of the money order system of ex- 
press companies is perhaps best illustrated in the fac- 
simile of form in use by the Northern Pacific Express 
Co. shown on this page. In this form not only can the 
amount of the order be collected at any express office 
in the United States, but at certain fixed places named 
in the orders, viz: The American Exchange National 
Bank of New York, the First National Bank of 
Chicago and the Merchants National Bank of St. Paul. 
This definiteness of payment at three of the principal 
cities of this country enables the person entitled to 
the money to obtain it without dificulty at any point, 
whether near or remote from an express office. In 
fact, to say that the express company becomes your 


banker and enables you thus to issue checks in the 
same form as those in use by banks, is not an exagger- 
ation, but an every-day experience; and if this is not 
overlooked when taxes, bills, dues, etc., are to be paid, 
or money remitted for any purpose in any direction, 
the advantage of an express money order over a bank 
check or draft becomes apparent. 

The European feature of the business is a most im- 
portant one. Provision is made for the cashing of 
orders throughout Europe at fixed rates printed on 
the orders. A little reflection will lead the experi- 
enced foreign traveler to appreciate the advantage of 
these forms over the ordinary letters of credit and 
other means of rendering money available in foreign 
countries. 

Money orders are sold and paid at all offices of the 
Northern Pacific Express Co., during business hours, 
from one cent to fifty dollars, and there {is no limit to 
the number of orders sold to any person; moreover, 
the difference between business hours of an express 
office and those of a bank or postoffice is worthy of 
note. Purchasers are not required to fill out blank 
applications, the methods being so simple that a child 
can buy an order. This is the only system of sending 
money through the mails that gives a receipt which 
can be kept by the purchaser. In case orders are lost 
delayed, stolen or destroyed, this receipt insures 
against loss. The amount of the order will be re- 
funded to remitter or payee at any time, without 
delay, inconvenience or additional expense, on execu- 
tion of a bond of indemnity. Orders are negotiable 
by indorsement and can be used as exchange, payable 
at over 15,000 places in the United States, Canada and 
Europe. What other way of remitting money gives 
such feature of exchange with such absolute security, 


PACIFIC EXPRESS CO. 


cimplicity, economy and convenience? Orders are 
often deposited and handled through banks the same 
as checks and drafts, being redeemed through bank 
clearing houses in all the principal cities of the world. 

The express companies of North America cover the 
country as completely as the postal service, and the 
chief comparative advantages of express money or- 
ders lie in their interchangeability. They are cashed 
on presentation at all offices of the American, Adams, 
United States, National, Southern, Wells-Fargo, Pa- 
cific, Great Northern, Canadian and other express 
companies. 

RatES—For orders payable in United States, Canada 
and Europe: 


Not over §5......... 5 ets. Not over $50......... 18 cts. 
Not over 10......... 8 cts. Not over 60 ........20 cts. 
Notover 20.........10 cts. Not over 75.........25 cts, 
Not over 30......... 12 cts. Not over 100 2 000080 Cte. 
Not over 40......... 15 cts. 





Consumption Cured. 

An old physician, retired from practice, had placed 
in his hands by an East India missionary the formula 
of a simple vegetable remedy for the speedy and per- 
manent cure of Consumption, Bronchitis, Catarrh, 
Asthma and all Throat and Lung Affections, alsoa 
positive and radical cure for Nervous Debility and al. 
Nervous Complaints. Having tested its wonderful 
curative powers in thousands of cases, and desiring to 
relieve human suffering, 1 will send free of charge to 
all who wish it, this recipe in German, French or 
English, with full directions for preparing and using. 
Sent by mail, by addressing, with stamp, naming this 
paper, W. A. Novss, 820 Powers’ Block, Rochester, N. Y. 





FIRST NATIONAL BANK, 


HELENA, MONTANA. 
Paid up Capital, $500,000. Surplus and Profits, $500,000 
Designated Depository of the United States. 


Interest allowed on time deposits. General banking 

business transacted. Safety deposit boxes for rent. 
8S. T. Hauser, President. 

J.C. Curtin, Vice President. 
E. W. Kn1Gut, Second Vice President. 
H. KLEInscuMipt, Cashier. 
Geo. H. H1u, Ass't Cashier. 

Directors: S. T. Hauser, E. W. Bach, A. J. Davis, 
Warren C. Gillette, .1.C. Curtin, R.S. Hale, James A. 
Talbott. E. W. Knight, R. 8. Hamilton, Conrad Kobrs, 
Henry Klein. 

Associate Banks: Northwestern National Bank, Great 
Falls; First National Bank, Missoula; First National 
Bank, Butte. 





Yakima Valley Lands. 


FRUIT, HOP, PARM 
and 
GARDEN LANDS, 


§ In tracts of ten acres and upwards, improved and?) 
} unimproved; also desirable city property for sale. { 
The subscriber has had over eight years’ practical 
experience in the Valley. WILLIAM KER, 
NORTH YAKIMA, WASH. 
References: President American Security & Trust 
Co.. Washington, D. C.; First National Bank, North 
Yakima, Wash. 





First National Bank 


oF 


NORTH YAKIMA, WASHINGTON. 
J.R. Lewis, President. ; 
CHAS. CARPENTER, Vice President. 
W. L. SteEinwea, Cashier. 
Henry TEAL, Asst. Cashier 





Capital and Surplus, . - - $130,000. 


Write for information relative to 
YAKIMA COUNTY. 





KENNEWICK IRRIGATED LANDS — 


In the famous Columbia River and Kennewick valleys, in ali sized tracts—5 to 100 acres, 
at very reasonable prices and on easy terms. 


This is the greatest peach, fruit and hop region in the world. Write for information to 
C. J. BEACH & SON, Kennewick, Wash., 


Also owners of the original townsite of Kennewick. Business and residence lots on easy payments: 
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PROGRESS. 


Wisconsin. 
W EYERHAUSER’'S 
which 


rail- 
White 
Birch in this county and has been 


logging 
road, started at 

extended north toa point near the 
south shore of Lake Superior, will be continued to 
Allouez Bay 
This will make the road thirty-two milesin length and 


n thisceity, says the Superior /nland Ocean. 


confirms recent reports that Weyerhauser will sawa 
portion of his vast amount of pine in Douglas County 
on Allouez Bay 


McDOUGALL’s trip East was an eminent suc- 
resulted in the barge company getting the 
contract for building the two oil vessels for the Stand- 
ird Oil ¢ 
ing type ¢ 


CAPT. 
cess as it 
ompany. The vessels will be like the prevail- 
f carrier, and the barge company intends to 
that it can build any kind of vessel de- 
mts will be 170 feet long, thirty-three feet 


demonstrate 
The be 


and seventeen 


sired. 
beam They will each be di- 
vided into eight compartments or tanks and willcarry 
gallons of oil. Work will be started upon them 
at once and the 
than doubled 


feet deep. 


$°O 000 
present force of 180 men will be more 


Superior Inland Ocean 


Minnesota. 


PARTIES interested in working the lignite mines at 
Redwood Falls expect to transfer to a company to be 
organized by St. Paul and Minneapolis parties. 

THe St. Paul Roofing and Cornice Works has been 


requested to and estimates for re- 


largest building in London 


furnish designs 
modeling the England. 
at the 
re the holidays, and the total for the year 
This 


enrollment 
be f« 


is expected to reach 2,100 


THE 
was 1,175 


Minnesota State University 


is a large increase over 
former yeurs 


THe new bridge across the Mississippi being built by 
the South St 


completion. 


Paul Belt Railway Company is nearing 
The iron work is being put on and the 
grade for the track from the bridge to the stockyards 
April 1 the Milwaukee and 
Burlington roads will be directly connected with the 
the belt railroad. It is expected this 
will largely increase the receip-s of livestock at South 
St. Paul this year 


is being finished, and by 


stockyards by 


HARDWOOD manufacturers are turning their atten- 
Aitkin, Rapids, Brainerd and 
points in Northern Minnesota, and all of these 
towns are storing themselves to secure valuable wood- 
The 
boards of trade have taken the matter up and no little 
rivalry 


tion towards Grand 


other 


working industries for their respective places. 


is being caused. The northern section of the 
State abounds in rich hardwood timber and,there is no 
doubt but that in the near future many industries con- 
suming hardwoods will be found 


there.— Minneapolis 


Lumberman. 


Tue Red River Valley Drainage Commission has used 
only half of the amount appropriated for its use in the 
two years, that amount being $125,000 in all. The Sand 
Hill canal, in Polk County, six miles long; the Tama- 
rack canal, in Marshall County, seven miles long, and 
the Mustinka canal, in Traverse County, six miles 
These canals are twenty 
feet wide at the bottom and shape toa width of thirty 
feet at the top. They are from four to ten feet 

An encouraging feature of the work is that res- 
idents of the different counties are taking it up where- 
ever the State leaves it off. 


long, have been completed. 
five 


deep 


THE year 1894 at South St. Paul was satisfactory to 
the manufacturing enterprises located there, but more 
so to the Receipts of 
live stock at the Union stockyards show a decided in- 


crease in 


especially live stock interests. 
the number of animals sold to local houses, 
the increase in hogs alone amounting to over 132,000 
head over 1893, which means that the two packing 
houses paid to Northwestern farmers $1,500,000 more 
The total num 

ber received was 326,603; cattle, 74,909; sheep, 95,142. One 
concern killed 210,000 hogs, 6,000 cattle, and 18,000 sheep, 
and the sales for the year amounted to $3,000,000. The 
distillery did a business of $2,917,000, and is now turn- 
ing out 10,000 gallons of spirits a day. 


money for hogs than the year before. 


North Dakota. 
A MATTER of considerable interest to the people of 
North Dakota is the work which has been done during 
the past two years'by the Red River Valley Drainage 





Commission of Minnesota which is drainingthe swamps 
of that State into the Red River by means of canals.— 
Fargo Forum, 


MINTO, the town recently fireswept, has decided that 
no more frame buildings shall be erected on the prin- 
cipal business street. 


Mayor Hanson of Mayville is corresponding with 
John Kiefer, of Cambridge, N. Y., who is looking fora 
woolen mill site, to have itestablished there. It would 
cost $30,000. 


A Cuaurcn’s Ferry farmer recently sold thirty-five 
hogs for as much as 1,000 bushels of wheat were worth. 
The hogs were fattened on 500 bushels of off-grade 
wheat. Food for reflection as well as for hogs.—Nelson 
Co. Herald. 


Tae State Land Commissioner has filed in the local 
land office a list of selections in the Bismarck district, 
for the several State institutions, existing or merely 
created by law and not established. The list aggre- 
gates 64,244 acres, and is the first which has been filed 
in the Bismarck district. 


Ir is a significant fact that some of the best beef and 
mutton that goes to the Chicago and St. Paul markets 
is from the Dakotas. It is a mistake to call these two 
great States the “great wheat States.” They will, ina 
short time, furnish more beef, pork and mutton-in 
value per year than wheat, and then not count the 
value of the wool and hides.—Ellendale Leader. 

WorK on the creamery building at Wahpeton has 
been completed, all the machinery placed in position, 
and when put in motion worked finely. The cost of 
manufacturing butter at this station is estimated at 
I', cents per pound. More will be paid for the cream 
than the farmer would receive for the same if he made 
it into butter. The association is incorporated in the 
sum of $15,000—600 shares at $25 each. 


Tue Fargo Argus has received from W.G. Dance an 
interesting article from, the pen of J. C. Swan in rela- 
tion to flax and hempculture. Mr.:Dance,states that 
he and others are interested in an effort to establish a 
tow mill at Fargo, and expresses the belief that they 
will succeed. It has been demonstrated that the soil 
of nearly all of the Middle and Western States is pecu- 
liarly applied to flax and hempsculture, both for the 
fibre and the seed. 


Tae Grand Forks Herald says that W. J. Etherington 
of Sanger, Oliver County, who is one of the United 
States jurors, has a band of 128 steers, besides horses, 
sheep and hogs. In an interview.recently Mr. Ether- 
ington made the surprising statement thatit costs him 
only one-half cent a pound to raise pork, and conse- 
quently makes a nice profit. The hogs get theirentire 
living, except for the last month before butchering, by 
rooting artichoke roots along the river banks. 


South Dakota. 

THE Yankton Reservation in South Dakota is ex- 
pected to be open for settlement in March or April. It 
contains over 200,000 acres, of which about 125,000 will 
be thrown open for settlement. It is mainly desirable 
land, but can only be taken under the homestead act. 


Tae Deadwood Times, in speaking of the mining re- 
sume for 1894, says: “The Black Hills have made rapid 
strides to the front rank as a producer of,the precious 
metals. We have no statistics of the gross output nor 
is it possible to obtain them. The great majority of 
the producing mines are owned by individuals or close 
corporations who never give publicity to their affairs. 
It is safe to say that the Black Hills during the past 
twelve months have produced between five and six 
million dollars in gold alone. Dividends have been 
regular and promptly paid by the larger corporations, 
the Homestake company alone distributing $300,000 in 
this manner to its stockholders.” 


Montana. 

MonTANA last year made great progress in the di- 
versification of her farming interests, and she suc- 
ceeded so well that her cities were supplied with hogs 
from her own borders, her exports of potatoes were 
3,000 tons, and in the growing of fruits and berries 
there has been a most excellent start. 


BRIGHTER and brighter becomes the outlook for Mis- 
souri Valley and Townsend, says the Messenger. New 
enterprises spring into existence and those who began 
some time ago are taking up their work where it was 
left, and continue toimprove their properties. Miners, 
ranchers and stockmen all argue thatjit has been years 
since they have done as well as in 1804. 


Says the Gazette: The scarcity of dwelling houses in 
Billings is becoming greater every day, and it is al- 
most impossible for a stranger coming here to geta 
house for his family. Rents are high here, and it 
would seem that some local capitalist would invest a 





few thousand dollars in comfortable cottages. 1; js 
said an investment of this character would pay fift« >» 
or twenty per cent interest on the money. 


Lump GULCH, Marysville, Basin and Belt areas liv«\y 
mining communities as can be found in the Uniied 
States today and they are only four out of ascore t 
we shall see at the high tide of prosperity with 
opening of spring.—Helena Independent. 


THE Husbandman says that the establishment . 
big brewery plant at Bozeman means a great dea 
the farmers of the Gallatin Valley. There isno bet 
barley-growing region in the State, and with an 
mense brewery plant so close at hand barley will p: 
ably become the leading product of that section. 


THE erection of the Parrott Smelting Works on t 
Jefferson River, a few miles east of Whitehall, w 
create quite a town of the new metropolis, which is 
be called Gaylord. This will be a God-send to t 
farmers of the Jefferson Valley and Waterloo neig 
borhood, and also to those of South Boulder and W 
low Creek.—Rocky Mountain Husbandman. 


WALTER H. GRAVES, superintendent of irrigation 
the Crow Reservation, exhibited to his friends sor 
fine photographic views of the irrigation work done | 
the Crows. The ditches so far constructed cover * 
000 acres of magnificent land, and most of the labor hus 
been performed by the Indians, the expense so far bx 
ing about $100,000. This is paid out of a fund set apart 
by the department when the Crows ceded part of th« 
reservation. Among other considerations the sum of 
$400,000 was to be expended inirrigation by the Govern- 
ment.—Billings Times. 


DURING the year 1894 Montana stockgrowers hay: 
sold on the Chicago market, to Indians and military 
reservations within the State, and to home butcher 
302,365 head of cattle at $35 per head, bringing to th: 
growers $10,592,925. Of wool they have raised and ex 
ported 15,000,000 pounds which has brought to the woo! 
men an average of ten cents per pound, They hav: 
sent to market 100,000 sheep, bringing $200,000. For th: 
first time Montana farmers have gone into diversified 
farming. One-half of the pork consumed in the Stat 
in 1894 was raised by home farmers, who received a: 
average of five cents per pound for every animal sold 


LEGITIMATE Montana mining enterprises have al 
ways found ready supporters in English investors and 
among the stockholders and directors of many famous 
properties in this State will be found the names of 
many English capitalists. As a rule they are carefu! 
investors, but many have been made so by the painfu! 
experience that they have had with wildcat enterprises 
which had their birth in some Eastern city, To th« 
credit of this great and prosperous mining State, be it 
said that its newspapers and its people have at al! 
times been the first to denounce all mining schemes 
which had a wildcat flavor. The result of this is that 
Montana mining shares are more largely held in Eng- 
land today and are better thought of than those ofany 
other State in the Union.—Butte Inter Mountain. 


Idaho. 


THE Idaho mineral product for 1894 is given‘at $7,264, 
000, as follows: Gold, $1,879,000; silver, $2,359,000; lead 
$3,606,000. The increase for the year as compared with 
Wells Fargo’s report for 1893, is $3,922,000, The most 
marked increase is in lead. Thelincrease of the pro 
duction of lead in Shoshone County alone over 1893 is 
$2,000,000. The increase in silver production over 189: 
is $800,000 and in gold $400,000. In 1893silver was figured 
at seventy cents an ounce and lead at three and one 
half cents. 


VESSELS belonging to the grain fleet are constantly 
“on the wing,” to use a marine term. Like migatory 
birds, they are comingand going all the time. Sunday 
three large vessels reached Astoria inward-bound— 
the Earlscourt. Clackmanshire and Samonea, and, the 
day following, the ships Mooltan, Lord Elgin and Riv- 
erside passed out to sea with full cargoes of grain. 
The ‘ship Mooltan carries 42,054 sacks of wheat, valued 
at $43,200.—Portland Telegram. 


A. J. JOHNSON, special agent for the Forestry De- 
partment at Washington, has just returned from an 
extended expedition through portions of Oregon, 
Washington, Idaho and Vancouver Island. Mr. John- 
son is now going home to Astoria to thresh out his 
harvest, which consists of 200 sacks of cones of the vari- 
ous evergreen trees of Washington, the seeds of which 
are wanted by the Government, and some of which will 
also be sent to fill orders from France, Germany, Hol- 
land and Italy. The beautiful evergreen trees of Wash- 
ington and Oregon are better known and more highly 
prized in those countries than they are here at home. 
Mr. Johnson thinks it is about time that steps were 
being taken to have specimens of these trees planted 
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n the parks of our own cities, as well as in those of 
European cities, of which they form the greatest at- 
tractions. There are more than thirty varieties of 
evergreen trees, native to these States, many of which 
are highly esteemed for landscape gardening, and some 
,f which are as beautiful as any in the world, and are 
n great demand in foreign countries, but are almost 
entirely unknown to the people of Washington and 
Oregon.—Oregonian. 


Washington. 


SPOKANE built 400 houses last year at a cost of 
£750,000. 


Tue Northern Pacific Railroad has been looking over 
the ground in contemplation of extending its Gray's 
Harbor branch through to Hoquiam, and there isa 
probability that the coming season will see the road 
built through.— Washingtonian. 


Tne recent shipment of 500 red cedar doors and a 
juantity of window frames to Johannesburg, South 
Africa, per bark Leavenbank, by Wheeler, Osgood & 
Company, of Tacoma, marks another epoch in the door 
trade of the Pacific Northwest. Only three years ago 
the red cedar door trade was unknown east of the Cas- 
cade Mountains.— Puget Sound Lumberman. 


Tue Palouse Country is now abandoning its one- 
crop idea and merging into diversified farming. Prune 
and apple orchards of business-like dimensions are 
becoming more numerous, hogs multiplying, grasses 
are being introduced that will render dairying profit- 
able, while there are great possibilities for the future 
in sugar beets. broom corn, sunflowers, flax, etc., world 
without end. Surely no country with such a fertile 
soil and never-failing crops need fear for its future. 
Its prosperity eventually is assured.—Garfield Enter- 
prise. 


ALTHOUGH not made upon the authority of the 
Northern Pacific Steamship Company, the report has 
gained currency that the Fairfield shipping works on 
the Clyde are constructing two %,000-ton steamships 
which will be finely appointed and of great speed, for 
that company’s Tacoma-Yokohama line. The Fairfield 
company owns the Victoria and Tacoma now operated 
by the Northern Pacific people, and the new liners 
built to supplant them will be twice their capacity, 
thus affording an opportunity of carrying all the 





freight offered for shipment, which it has been im- 
possible to do heretofore, while the passenger accom- 
modations would enable the line to successfully com- 
pete with the Canadian Pacific’s Empresses.- West Coast 
Trade. 


PRESIDENT JAMES J. HILL, of the Great Northern 
Railway, has ordered thirty-nine boxes of fruit from 
Dr. N. G. Blalock, of Walla Walla. The consignment, 
consisting of a selection of the standard varieties, was 
sent by express, and Mr. Hill will distribute it among 
the leading cities of the United States for the purpose 
of showing the quality and keeping qualities of Wash- 
ington fruit. A portion will also be sent to London 
and Paris. 


The Canadian Northwest. 


BUILDING operations have not been exceptionally 
heavy in Winnipeg during 1894, yet the record is most 
creditable. The completion of the new law courts 
added material strength to the public buildings of the 
city; the commencement of Wesley College gives a 
stimulus and stabllity to the educational institutions; 
the erection of the new St. Andrew's and St. George’s 
churches increases the influence and adds to the pro- 
gress of the religious element of the community, while 
the new Bank of Ottawa block aids in the restoration 
of confidence in commercial circles. In addition to 
these there were many more substantial blocks, both 
business and residential, and innumerable detached 
buildings, besides: extensive improvements, altera- 
tions and enlargement of premises. A feature of the 
work of the past season was the number of stone foun- 
dations erected, and the class of dwelling houses con- 
structed were of superior character and modern arch- 
itecture. Nearly one million dollars were expended 
on new structures, and it is estimated that over $100,- 
000 were spent on improvements and alterations. Con- 
sidering the general commercial depression that has 
prevailed, and the consequent slowness in the circula- 
tion of money, the aggregate is most satisfactory and 
is a manifest of the confidence in the stability of Win- 
nipeg and an evidence of the progress of the city.— 
Nor’ wester. 





North Dakota Lignite Coal. 


J.F. Brodie, an experienced Pennsylvania miner, 
has recently opened a coal mine on the thickest vein 
discovered in North Dakota. The mine is called the 





East Lehigh and is located at Lehigh station, on the 
Northern Pacific Railroad, four miles east of the town 
of Dickinson. The vein is twenty-six feet thick and 
is entered on a level from the side of a hill a few 
hundred feet from the railroad track. Mr. Brodie 
owns 240 acres of ground under which this enormous 
vein is known to extend without a fault. For quality 
the coal is unsurpassed by any North Dakota lignite. 
It comes out in clean, large chunks, free from clay and 
analysis shows that its value for fuel is about eighty 
per cent of that of Ohio bituminous coal. Mr. Brodie 
puts this coal on the cars for shipment at the mouth 
of the mine atacost tothe purchaser of one dollar 
per ton. The coal deposit is so large and is so easily 
and cheaply worked that operations at the mine can 
be extended to keep pace with the demand for the 
coal, and orders can be filled as fast as received. North 
Dakota lignite is growing in favor all over the State 
as an economical home and manufacturing fuel. It is 
fast supplanting Eastern coals. There are also depos- 
its of brick and pottery clay, fine building stone, and 
a good quality of glasssand. Address orders to J. F. 
Brodie, Lehigh, North Dakota. 
- 
Acme White Enameled Bath Tubs and Granitic 


Laundry Trays. 





The cheapest and most durable sanitary bath tub 
is made right here at home; also the best laundry 
tray that can be found anywhere. Archiiects should 
specify “home manufacture.’ Builders and owners 
should not send their money outside when they can 
buy the best goods at home at less price. The goods 
made by the Minneapolis Paving and Mf’g Co..—bath 
tubs, laundry trays, sinks, etc. are all gauranteed as to 
durability and superiority. Go and see them or send 
for catalogue and price lists. Their office and show 
rooms are at 429 6th Ave. South, Minneapolis, Minn. 





ee 
The Youghiogheny & Lehigh Coal Co. 


One of the youngest coal companies at the head of 
the lakes has erected extensive docks at West Super- 
ior, where they handle their own production of genuine 
Youghiogheny coal with the best grades of Hocking 
and anthracite, specially prepared for this market. 
Large consumers and dealers are invited tocorrespond 
with them when in the market to buy. Address them 
at their main office at West Superior, Wis. 








Northern Drust Company, 


Capital Stock, $500,000 (fully paid.) 


OF WISCONSIN. 


ROBERT LENOX BELENAP, President. 


Offices, 1721 Winter St., Cor. Tower Ave., West Superior, WIs. 


Transacts a General Trust Business. 
Acts as Agent, Guardian, Executor, Administrator, Trustee, Receiver, Assignee, Depositary, and as Transfer Agent or Registrar. 
Mortgages and other first-class investments constantly on hand. A large list of desirable real estate (improved and unimproved) for sale or rent, 
Interest allowed on Time Deposits. Bonds of Suretyship furnished. 


WM. B. BANKS, Vice President. 


P. G. STRATTON, Treasurer. 


OGDEN H. HAMMOND, Secretary. 








The Best NORTH DAKOTA COAL. 


HE LEHIGH 
OAL MINING 


| paket 


OF LEHIGH, NORTH DAKOTA, 


Are prepared to fill all orders for coal on short 
notice from their 


TWENTY-SIX FOOT VEIN 
of Clean, Solid LIGNITE COAL. 


This fuel has become the standard domestic 
and steam coal of North Dakota. Scientific 
tests show it to contain less ash than any other 
coal in the world. The percentage of ash is less 
than four, while anthracite contains six per 
cent. Former span on account of the large 
amountof volatile matter are completely obvi- 
ated by the new stoves which burn the gas as 
wellas the solid part of the fuel, making this 
the most economical fuel known. 

We have ncies atevery station on the N. P. 
road and its branches in N. Dak. Our coal issold 
atall yards of the Gull River Lumber Oo. and 
the Beidler-Robinson Lumber Co., and also at 
the elevators of the James Johns Elevator Co. 


THE LEHIGH | A. 0. McGiLuivray, Pres’t. 
EARL D. FLEMING, Vice Pres’ t. 

COAL MINING R. E. FLEMING, Secretary. 

COMPANY. ALEX. MontaGuE, Treasurer. 























IMPORTANT TO 


Railroad Managers & Master Mechanics 


SIBLEY’S 
PERFECTION VALVE OIL. 


Most perfect lubrication insured, and guaran- 
tee entire freedom from corrosion and honey- 
combing of Cylinders, and destruction of joints 
of Steam Chest by fatty acids. 


In exclusive use upon eighty railroads. Refer- 
ences furnished upon application. 


€@ Make exclusive specialty of Valve and Signal 
Oils for railroad use. std 


SIGNAL OIL WORKS, 


J. C. SIBLEY, Pres’ t, 
FRANKLIN, PA. 





LADIES‘: CONSTAN’S FEMALE 
REGULATOR, the never-fail- 
ing, always reliable friend of married women, used 
40 years; Send 4 cents in stamps for womens idea) 


friend to CONSTAN’S SPECIFIC CO., Plover, Wis, 





WISCONSIN 
CENTRAL LINES. 


Every Day in the Week. 
Ewery Week in the Month. 
Every Month in the Year. | 
All the Year Around. | 


Double Daily Train Service 


BETWEEN 


ST. PAUL, MINNEAPOLIS, 


AND 


CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE 


AND 


All points in Eastern, Western, Northern 
and Central Wisconsin. 














For tickets, sleeping car reservations, time | 
tables and full information, apply to agents of | 
these lines, or agents of any railway in the | 
United States or Canadian Provinces. 





JAS. C. POND, Gen. Pass. Agt., 
MILWAUKEE, WI1s. 
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ST. PAUL. 


NOYES BROS. & CUTLER, 


Importers and 
Wholesale Druggists, 


Jobbers in 
Paints, Oils, Glass, Chemicals, etc., 


Saint PAvL, 


400, 402, 404, 406, 408, 410, Smp_ey St., Con. SrxTH. 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO., 


Manufacturers and Jobbers of 


Fairbanks Standard Scales, 

Fairbanks High Grade Duplex and Compound 
Steam Pumps, 

Fairbanks Charter Gasoline Engines, 

Fairbanks Galvanized Steel Windmills, 

Fairbanks Galvanized Steel Towers, 

Eclipse Windmills, Pumps, Pipes, etc., 

Railway Supplies, Railway Specialties, 

Steam Engines and Boilers, 

Village and City Water-Works Plants, and 

Railway Water Supply Stations, a specialty. 


ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA. 











MICHIGAN BUGGY CO., 


KARREBY 


Manufacturers of FINE CARRIAGES, TRAPS and 
PORTLAND CUTTERS. Fine Concordsa specialty. 
For terms and prices address 
A. C. THOMSON, General Agent, 
50 E. 31 Street, St. PAUL, MINN. 





L. EIsENMENGER Meat Co.,, Wholesale and 
in MEATS, GAME, POULTRY, LARD, ete. 
Hotel trade a specialty. 

Vocuaaey Northern Pacific dining cars, also many 
hotels along the railroad. Our trade extends generally 
throughout the Northwest. Ask for prices. 

455 Wabasha St. St. Paun, MINN. Telephone 143. 





CRANE & ORDWAY CO., 

ST. PAUL. DULUTH. 
Manufacturers IRON PIPE Aanp FITTINGS. 
Plumbers’, Steam Fitters’, Engineers’ Supplies. 
Pumps, Well Machinery, Belting and Hose, etc. 


MINNEAPOLIS. 





N. LEHNEN, Ph. D., 


Analytical and Technical Chemist. 


Office and Laboratory, No. 133 E. 5th st., St. Pau, Minn 

Personal attention given toall kinds of Assaying, 
Analyzing and Testing Ores, Food, Water, etc. Samples 
by mail or express attended to promptly. Write for terms 








THE ST. PAUL STOVE WORKS, 


Manufacturers of EARLY BREAKFAST STOVES AND FAULTLESS HEATERS. 
Office and Salesrooms, 71-73 West Seventh St. 


EARLY 
BREAKFAST 


Steel Range 


Hard or Soft 
Coal, Wood or 


LIGNITE 


Over 200 sent 
into North Da- 
kota ia past three 
mooths. 


Dealers who 
have had them 
are writing for 
more. 

Our new 

LIGNITE 
CATALOGUE 


is now ready. 


Send for copy. 





ERIESSON, BRADY & CO, 
Distillers’ Agents 


Wholesale Liquor Dealers. 


F.G. Braap’, 
JuLius KEssLER. 


M. ERIESSON, 
F. J. HUBER, 


42-50 East 7th St., - - §t. PauL, Mrny, 





H.D. MATHEWS, 
Pres. & Treas. 


R. C. BROWN, 


J. WHARRY, 
Vice Pres. . 


Secretary 


THE NORTHWESTERN LIME CC, 


Lime, Cement, Plaster, Hair, Etc. 


GENERAL OFFICE: 


108 East Fourth St., - ST. PAUL, MINN. 
Wholesale Warehouses at 
St. Paul, Duluth, Minneapolis and Minnesota Transfer 





ST. PAUL FOUNDRY COoO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Architectural Iron Works. 


STEEL BEAMS CARRIED IN STOCK. 
Write for prices and designs of Columns, 
Works on Great Northern Railway. 
Office, Nos. 211 & 212 Manhattan Building. 





PARWELL, OZMUN, EIRE &CO., 
Importers and Wholesale 
Haraware Jobbers 
Complete lines of Cutlery, Sporting Goods, Butchers’ 


Tools and Supplies. Send for catalogues. 
213, 215, 217, 219, 221 & 223 East 3p St., ST. PAUL, MINN. 





NORTH WESTERN FUEL CO. 
Coal Shippers. 


Duluth, Wost Superior, Washburn, 
Wharves: { Green Bay, Milwaukee. 


General Office, Endicott Bld’g, St. PAUL, MINN. 





OHIO COAL CO., 
Hard and Soft Coal. 


WHOLESALE ONLY. 
Docks: Duluth. West Superior, Askland. 


General Office: Pioneer Press Building, St. Paul, Minn. 





ai" Observer will not fail to notice thatineach large 
section of our country some one particular rail- 
Close road will be found always a little inadvance of 
its competitors. In the great Northwest tihs 
enviable position belongs to the North-Western Line. 


—The Health.and Hume, Minneapolis. 
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HIS LINE, 


Two traveling men were stopping at the Tower 
House recently. One represented the Grand Forks 
Nursery, the other a Fargo grocery house The gro- 
eryman asked the other what house he represented. 
vhen the nurseryman replied, “I travel for the Grand 
orks Nursery.” “Oh, I see,” replied the astute 
argoan; “you are soliciting patients for a Grand 
Forks hospital!” The groceryman had to buy the 

gars for the house for making this break.—Devils 

tke News. 
WE 
OBJECTED TO HIS COMPANY. 


here isasmall boy on the North Side who is noted 
for his precocity in all things, but particularly for his 
inconsciously witty sayings at a time when his mam- 
ma is endeavoring to impress his youthful mind with 
some of the more serious thingsin life. A few months 
igo there was a funeral in the block where he lives, a 


the evening, and he was as mad as the Old Harry. He 
did not know the kitten was around, but the kitten 
was finally secured; and I hope when they read this 
all will be forgiven and nothing more said.—(akes 
(N. D.) Republican. 
We 
SANDY ON RED LAKE WATER. 
I know naethin’ gude about ye 
In yere unconvairted state; 
Ye'r a type o’ human life, they say, 
To me ye’re unkin’ Fate. 


But sweetened wi’ the sugar, 
And heated wi’ the fire, 

And strengthened wi’ the whusky 
Hech! hech! I must admire. 


For then ye’re type o’ toddy— 
O’ human life a type; 
An I'll say some gude aboot ye 
When I gie my lips a wipe! 
—Grand Forks News. 


ONE THING LACKING, 


The mammoth department stores supply all wants. 
Not long agoa customer in one of these all-round 
stores purchased a complete housefurnishing supply, 
including a dog, a parrot anda monkey. He bought 





himself a suit, and having an ugly tooth, he had it 
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AN UNFORTUNATE QUERY. 


The Good Missionary—‘We have with us this evening Singing Cayote, who will describe the great wrongs 


that have been piled upon his tribe.” 


The Baby Boy—“Is he going to say anything bout you?” 


little boy with whom he used to play having proved a 
victim to typhoid fever. As the little casket was 
being placed in the hearse the mother was appealed to 
fora reason why Bobby would not be seen in that 
vicinity again, and when she patted the head of her 
own dear offspring and told him it was because God 
had called his play-fellow to heaven. he blurted out: 
“That cuss go to heaven? I hope when I die they'll 
send me some place else, for he was the meanest little 
devil of the whole gang.” — Minneapolis Tribune. 


HE WAS INNOCENT. 


The maddest girl weever saw in Glover wasatchurch 
a few evenings ago; and right here let me say that the 
gentle sex get mad too easy and many times without 
stopping to reason or consider. Every family hasa 
pet kitten that steals its way to church very often 
and wanders around under the seats. The other even- 
ing one visited the church (school house) and made 
itself familiar with feetand auxiliaries that connect 
the feet to other portions of the human anatomy. 
The kitten struck a young couple just as the young 
man was turning another leaf. He let the book fall, 
and just as he was feeling around for the book the 
kitten came and began rubbing its body against her 
feet just above the shoe tops. Well! you should have 
seen the look she gave him! You would have thought 
some one had opened the door of a cold-storage estab- 
lishment. She glared at him a moment, then turned 
and looked the other way and did not look at him all 





eased up without going out of his way; going up an- 
other flight he sat for his photograph, passed intoa 
physician’s office on the same floor, was taken seri- 
ously ill on the floor above, died there, was placed ina 
coffin out of stock near by on the same floor, and sent 
home. The manager of the house added in a business- 
like way: “We would have furnished a coroner anda 
jury if the friends of the deceased hadn't been in such 
a hurry.’’—Chicago Tribune. 
as 


Se 
ma 


MIXED UP THE BABIES. 

A sort of serio-comic affair is reported from the 
south side. It appears that a mother and her married 
daughter who reside in the same house gave birth to 
baby boys at almost the same time. This was so un- 
usual a coincidence that the neighbors were soon ap- 
praised and naturally flocked in to inspect the new 
arrivals. The two youngsters were left ina bed by 
themselves, and shortly afterwards passed about from 
hand to hand by the visiting neighbors. Their weight 
was of course learned and developed that both were 
of sturdy avoirdupois. After having satisfied the 
curiosity of the visitors the babies were returned to 
the bed, when suddenly there was a wailing and 
gnashing of teeth, forin the confusion the boys had 
become mixed and there was no telling which was 
which. They look alike, are of equal size and color, 
and probably they will have to go through life with- 
out being certain as to which is the uncle and which 
the nephew.—Fort Howard Review. 








Rare combination 
of High Grade T obaccos. 


Put that in 
your pipe and 
smoke it! 





Endorsed by thoughtful smokers every- 
where. /¢ will fit your pipe Live dealers 
seli it everywhere. If yours docs not,send his 
name and 


25¢ for 2 0z. sample 
40c for 4 0Z. sample 


To the maker 


W. S. DENNIS, 


St. Paul. 
ve. (a 


Madison Avenue Hotel, 


Madison Ave. and 58th St., 
NEW YORK. 


$3 perdayand up. American Plan. 





Fire-proof and first-class in every particular. 


Two blocks from the Third and Sixth Avenue 
Elevated Railroads. 


The Madison and Fourth Avenue and Belt 
Line cars pass the door. 


H. M. CLARK, PROPRIETOR. 


Passenger elevator runs all night. 


Yi, This box contains assorted Cut Flowers 
yy’ specially arranged for out-of-town trade 
44), bs) 


y Yy You pay the ang 
4M, Express,25¢. For $1 cash with order. 


A W.U.MAay & Co., Florists, 5t;Paul, 
4 Minn. 
 aiaatet Minn. — 


Read what this box contains: 2 yellow roses, 1 light 
pink rose, 1 dark velvety red. Il cream white rose, 
4 Roman hyacinths, 4 carnations, 2 mignonette, 3 
tulips, smilax. The contents of this box at regular 
prices will amount to#%2. We will, however, upon the 
receipt of $1.25, express prepaid, to any address. 

L.L. MAY & CO, Florists, 23 W. 5th St. 
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* Our turkey red dye on cot- 
You Dye | ton wont freeze, boil or 
wash out—all others will. 
. Tonks French Dyes are 9 

30 m | n ute Ss ey — a. Just 

the thing for hard times. 
Make the carpets, dresses. capes and clothing as bright and Northfield, Minn. 
attractive as new. Anyone can doit. Nomissesif you have 
Tonk’'s. Try them and see, Send 40c. for 6 pkgs., or 10c. for 
one, any color. Big pay for agents. Write quick. Mention this 
paper. FRENCH DYE CO., Vassar, Mich. Full Classical, Literary and Scientific courses. Wi 
range of electives. Post-graduate work. Special f 
cilities for study in Pure Mathematics and Astronon 


GEARHART’S FAMILY KNITTER. at the Observatory. 














nits a stocking heal and toe :n THE ACADEMY 


ten minutes. Knits everything 
WEALTH OF THE ROTHSCHILDS.—As the ‘tert Siecacapitealsniasberse fits for college and teaches English branches. 
Rothschilds are negotiating loans for the Rus- ; . onesies: Aehiid ean operate Certificates from the State High School Board 
; tae : i TRON from approved high schools and academies will 
sian government the proscription policy toward yy | STRO een teaten accepted. 
the Jews has been abandoned evidently. The : ibid aia Reade School of Music Fully Equipped. 


wealth of the Rothschilds at present is estimated hae Open to students of either sex. Expenses very low 
at $2,000,000,000, and is believed to have doubled , E. GEARHART, Clearfield, Pa. For catalogue and circulars address 

within the twenty years past. Itis figured that os aia i engl 
in seventy years more they will possess $60,000,- | ea Sec Mr. Bookkeeper 


000,000, an amount that can hardly be conceived. Seb nean Dv YOU 
om cRE REE . comptomerest?% CAN 
VAS: know what the Comptome yh ll BIND KLIP ON 


A VALUABLE CaRGO.—A company has been sy cote oeenta urine navaphben thobess Parent Used by the U. § 
formed composed of capitalists at the head of the PPP ey anental strain, 18 would pay Jhlets, and mage- Government, N.Y 
lakes, Minneapolis, Chicago and Detroit tomake Freep oo ay ay gy ae (a Ay, 
a new attempt to raise the wreck of the steamer FCLTATARRANTMFG.CO..Chicage, | O'C°F Price list fro. addr RD, Prrrsrre.p, Mass 
Pewabic, sunk twenty-five years ago off Thunder 
Bay. The wreck contained a valuable cargocon- 
sisting of 300 tons of pure copper, and coined gold 
amounting to over $300,000. Several attempts FRUIT LANDS HOP LANDS 
have been made to remove the cargo, but the ? : 
work has been accompanied by great danger | 
owing to the fact that the vessel lies in 100 feet 
of water. About four years ago adiver from Su- 


perior lost his life at this wreck, and several WHITE RIVER VALLEY, WASHINGTON, 


other divers have been killed in the attempt to 
remove the treasure. A Harrisburg man will . 

make the attempt this time, and will wear a div- | In Five, Ten and Twenty Acre Tracts. 
ing armor constructed specially for the work.— | 


- a Jas. W. Strona, President. 

















Midway between Seattle and Tacoma, in the famous 


For information write 
Duluth News Tribune. | WILL J. SHINN, 
Kent, Washington. 











Cost OF Iowa's RAILWAyYSs.—The Railway 
Age says that the railways in lowa represent, on 
their mileege in that State alone, an investment | 
of $317,619,000. Of this amount $149,494,000 is in 
capital stock, which is held by 31,521 stockhold- 
ers, of whom only 613 reside in Iowa and whose 
holdings aggregate“only $7,836,000 or about five 
per cent of the stock and less than two and a half 
per cent of the total capitalization. Legislation 
against railways in Iowa isevidently against non- 
resident owners, whose property is being man- 
aged by the people of the State for their own 
benefit primarily, and this is true of railway 
property in all the Western and Southern States. 
If the railways were all owned by the people of 
the States in which they run some of the law 
making would be fairer and less oppressive than 
it now is. 














LOFTIEST STATUE IN THE WORLD.—The tower 
of the new City Hall in Philadelphia has reached 
a hsight of 502 feet, and work has been for some 
tims going on in placing the crowning statue of 
William Penn in position on the top of the dome. 
The figure stands upon the loftiest pedestal in 
the world. The statue of Penn is thirty-seven 
feet high and weighs 60,000 pounds. The work 
of constructing it and of placing it in the lofty 
position has been one of considerable difficulty, 
and several interesting problems in mechanics 
have been involved. The tower is itself an ob- 5 
ject of considerable interest. It is the third high- St Mar = Srall 
est structure in the world, with a total height of - y ~ 
547 feet and three and a halfinches. The base 


to a height of eighteen feet is built of granite; POR YOUNG LADIES, 


above this, to a height of 337 feet, the tower is 


built of brick, with a thin facing of white marble. | Faribault, Minnesota. 50 miles south of 8t. Paul. 


The part above the marble is constructed wholly S b h 
of metal, painted white to match the color of the Began its 29th year September 19th. 


marble below. The skeleton or frame work of Miss ELLA F. LAWRENCE, Principal. 


this part is of wrought iron, faced with plates of 
aluminum bronze. The whole formsa very grace- Rt. Rev. H. W. WHIPPLE, dD.) , Lt. He, Rector. 


ful structure, notwithstanding its great height. 
Scientific American. Scientific and Classical Courses. Prepares for Wellesley. 
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Oat hts ae Retin) clendicaN dt? 


For Fruit Growing, Hop Raising and General Farming in the 
“Sunnyside Country” of the 


FERTILE) BEAUTIFUL YAKIMA VALLEY 


In the New State of Washington. 




















VIEW ON SUNNYSIDE CANAL, YAKIMA COUNTY, WASHINGTON. 


-The Northern Pacific, Yakima and Kittitas Irrigation Company has constructed a canal 60 miles long, with a depth 
of 8 feet, a width at the bottom of 30 feet and a width at the top of the banks of 62% feet. It covers 80,000 acres 
of or land nowhere surpassed for fertility on the globe. ‘The water is taken from the Yakima River and the 
supply is abundant for all possible demands. The solidity of construction in the dam, headgates and canal insures a 
regular and permanent supply of water and is a safeguard against breaks and other accidents. 


Climate __The summer climate of the Yakima Valley resembles that of the California valleys, in the length of the growing season, the 
: ¢ number of sunny days, the absence of late spring frosts and early fall frosts and the immunity from destructive storms. The 
winters. are short and not at all severe. 
Soil __The soil of the valley is a rich brown loam and is of phenomenal depth. In places where a vertical surface has been exposed along the 
* brink of the second bench, the depth is over eighty feet, and the soil at the bottom is just as rich as that near the top. 

; __This is beyond question the best fruit country in the United States for the raising of apples, grapes, pears, peaches, 
Productions. apricots, plums, prunes, berries and melons. It is also a better hop country than the famous hop valleys on Puget Sound, 
or the reason that the hop louse cannot endure the summer heats and dies before doing any damage to the vines. Old hop yards in the neighborhood 
of the town of North Yakima have given large and almost uniform yields for ten years. Alfalfa is the forage crop and yields five or six crops a year. 
Garden vegetables give enormous returns and are profitably grown for the markets of Tacoma and Seattle. 


| ; All the lands under the Sunnyside Canal lie within a few miles of 
Special Advantages for Fruit Culture.—iitions on the main line of the Northern Pacific Railroad; refrig- 
erator cars are furnished and fresh fruit can be put in good condition into the Sound cities on the west, and Spokane on the east, and can be sold in 
( — with California fruit in all the mining towns and camps of Montana and Idaho, in the towns of North Dakota, South Dakota and Manitoba 
and in the cities of St. Paul, Minneapolis, Duluth, Superior and Chicago. The Washington growers will monopolize these markets as soon as they 
can supply them, for the reason that Washington fruit is much better flavored than that of California. 
A settler who cultivates well, in fruit, vegetables and alfalfa, ten acres of this wonderfully productive Yakima 
Ten Acres Enough}. soil, will have all the land he can attend to and will make a good support fora family. With twenty 
acres he can make a net income of from two to three thousand dollars a year. 
: 1 + __Irrigation makes the farmer independent of the weather. He applies just the right amount of 
Farming by Irrig ation. moisture to his land to secure the largest possible crop returns. No failure of crop is possible. The 
process is not laborious or expensive. The water is turned on the land two or three times during the growing season. 


TERMS OF SALE: 


The landr of the Northe: .. Pacific, Yakima and Kittitas Irrigation Company are sold with a perpetual water right guaranteeing an ample supply a 
water for all crops. P..ces range from $45 to 865 anacre. One-fifth of the urchase price is payable in cash on the signing of the contract. The 
second ent is not due for two —. Thus the settler has time to make his improvements and realize on his first crop before being called on for 
the next installment on his land. The remaining payments run through four years. One good ™ 4 will pay for the land. The company prefers to 
sell to actual settlers only in order that the country may be densely settled and brought under a high state of cultivation as rapidly as possible. 

For maps, pamphlets and further particulars, address 


NORTHERN PACIFIC, YAKIMA & KITTITAS IRRIGATION CO., Tacoma, Wash. 
Or, WALTER N. GRANGER, General Manager, Zillah, Wash. 
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The Trappers’ Guide. 

The Northwestern Hide and Fur Company bas just 
issued a new and greatly improved “Trappers’ Guide.” 
which contains much valuableinformation. Thecom- 
pany's advertisement appears on the third cover page 
Read it. 

Mothers! Mothers!! Mothers!!! 

Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup has been used for 
over fifty millions of mothers for their 
children while teething, with perfect success. It 
sooths the child, softens the gums, allays all pain; 
and is the best remedy for diarrha@a 
Be sure 
" and 


ofthis magazine 


years by 


cures wind colic. 
Sold by druggists in every part of the world. 
ask for “Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup, 
no other kind. Twenty-five cents a bottle 


and 
take 


Winter Tours. 

Those of us who have not the money or the time to 
get away from the rigors of Northern winters, may go 
into eestasies over the scenes of “Snow Bound,” which 
the genius of Whittier has so fascinatingly portrayed, 
like cold weather—but more fortun- 
situated mortals, like the birds, 
Ourcountry is soextensive that 


and pretend we 
ately 
when the snow comes 
it is not necessary for us, like the English, to go where 
a foreign tongue when we wish to escape 
as our own South holds hundreds of delightful 
resorts, where flowers bloom and birds warble while 
the sources of the Mississippi and Hudson are sealed 
Florida, Alabama, North Carolina,1Missis- 
and California offer atttractive scenery, 
and so well is 


flee southwards 


is spoken 


winter, 


with ice. 
sippi 
verdure and climate 
the United States now gridironed with railroads, that 
of these charming places are easily reached by 
For our readers, the choice will naturally be 
which has two lines 

Louis by 
lines which 
penetrate the Your 
agent will supply you withexcursion ticketsand 
C. Kenyon, Gen. 


Texas 
in endless varieiy, 


most 
railroad 
to go by the Burlington route, 
Northwest—to Chicago and St 
traveller can connect with the 
Southern States and California. 


from the 
which the 


home 
information, or you can address W. J. 
Agent, St. Paul, Minn., who will cheerfully give 
you pointers on routes and rates. 


Pass 


The Wise Traveler 
In selecting his railroad route, selects the road 
affords excellent and most comfortable facili- 
ties—"‘The Milwaukee.” 
traverses a delightful and plcturesque portion 
of the country—“The Milwaukee.” 
the reputation of strength and 


That 
That 


has—and merits 
reliability—“The Milwaukee. 
enjoys popularity and is stamped with public 
approval—"The Milwaukee.” 

has a substantial roadbed and most frequent 
train service—“The Milwaukee.” 


That 
That 
That 


regards, always, the comfort, ease and safety of 
“The Milwaukee.” 


That 
its patrons 


furnishes the latest private compartment cars 
library-buffet-smoking cars—‘‘The 


That 
and latest 
Milwaukee.” 
furnishes elegant drawing-room parlor cars, free 
reclining chair cars and sumptuous dining cars 

“The Milwaukee.” 
has exclusive use of the electric berth reading 
lamp—‘The Milwaukee.” 

“The Milwaukee” combines all the above and more, 
too. Its trains are vestibuled, heated by steam, elec 
tric lighted and unsurpassed in luxurious appoint- 
ments. 


That 


“Follow the people and 
The People use “The 


. 
The immortal Lincoln said: 
you cannot be far from right.” 


Milwaukee.” 
J.T. Con.ey, Ass’t Gen'l Pass. Agt. 


St. Paul, Minn. 
Five trains daily from Twin Cities to Chi- 
Louis and one to Kansas City. 


NOTE. 
cago; one to St. 


Every Man Should Read This. 


If any young, old, or middie-aged man, suf- 
fering from nervous debility, lack of vigor 
or weakness from errors or excesses, will in, 
close stamp to me, I will send him the pre 
scription of a genuine, certain cure, free of 
cost, no humbug, no deception, It is sneap, 
simple and perfectly safe and harmless. 
will send you the correct prescription and 
you can buy the remedy of me or prepare 
it yourself, just as you choose. The pre- 
scription I se nd free, just as I agree to do, 
Address, H. HUNGERFORD. Boy A. #85 
Albion Mich. 





MARLIN PLAIN 
REPEATERS. SOLID TOP. 


Write for catalogues to 


Made in all calibres and styles. 


and TAKE-DOWN. 
SIDE EJECTION. 


No projections to catch dirt and twigs 


THE MARLIN FIRE ARMS CO., New Haven, Conn. 





J. D. ALLEN, Mandan, N. D. 
Taxidermist. 


Prepares and Mounts 


HEADS, ANIMALS AND BIRDS. 
FUR RUGS TO ORDER. | 


A full lineof Northwestern Specimens for sale. | | 





“a With more genuine comfort,” said an old 

smoker last night, ‘than when I am reclin- 
Never, ing in one of those big, easy chairs in the 
Never Buffet-Smoking Library Coach on the 

North-Western Limited between Minne- 
Smoke apolis and Chicago. In that ‘Smoker's 
Paradise on Wheels,’ everything is conductive to solid 
comfort, restand enjoyment.—The Journal, Minneapolis. 


A valuable book, entitled “SECRETS 0; 
TOILET,” containing new receipts, 

FREE, explaining a new method of « 
producing an exquisite complexion wit 
paint, powders, or poisonous compou 
rational method of curingall skin dis« 
improving the form, etc. Many ladies : 
beautiful by following directions cont: 
in this book. Address, with 2 cent stan 

Bordeaux Toilet Co.. 132 Boylston St., Beston, ‘ass 


FREE 


To 


LADIES 
ONLY. 





OPIUM nen eaten HABIT 


PAINLESSLY & PERMANENT LY CU 


DES B.COLLING ondalbeSbore 
ORIGINAL AND ONLY cEYUINE REMEDY 


Discovered in 1868. “THERIAKI” Book Free, 
Office 27, 78 Monroe oo Cuicago, LJ 
P. O. Drawer 691. 





CHICAGO BLUE PRINT PAPER CO., 
Importers and Manufacturers of 
Drawing Materials, Supplies and 
Blue Process Paper. 

211 & 213 Randolph 8t., CHICAGO. 





Send us your full name and ad 
dress and we will send you a box 
of our finest 1c cigars, retail 
value $5.00, for $2.98. 
In order to introduce this brand we willsend 
you FREE this ene watch stem wind 
and stem set, gold finished, beautifully 
engraved and equal in appearance and 
as good a time keeper as the average 
$25.00 gold filled watch. e send 
the 50 cigars and watch together 
C.0.D., cost only @2.98. You 
examine the mat the express office 
and if satisfactory pay the agent 
_ amount and they are yours. 
Write to-day. Mention whether 
you want ladies’ or gents’ size 
wate Address 


THE NATIONAL MFG, & 
IMPORTING CO., 


294 Dearbern fit., 





ING people, male or female, 

old or young, earn $30 to $60 

: week, day or evening, in 

heir own town. Requires 

no capital. Samples free. KE NDAL L&CO., Manchester, N.H 


ANSY PILLS! 


Sare. AND SURE. SEND 4c. FOR“ WOMAN'S SAFE 
RD! Wiicox Speciric Co., PHILa.,PA, 


-REPORTERS for special newspaper work; 
also capable contributors; either sex. 
Over 1.300 newspapers and magazines on 


our list. Address with stamp, 
INTERSTATE PRESS ASSOCIATION, Ind 


TEACHERS WANTED. “2:00” ohers Burcas, 


FREE TO F.A.M. A Colored Engraving 
of Chinese Masons at work, als« large 
Cataiogue of Masonic bouks an foods 
with bottom prices, New Lilustrated — 
tory of Freemasonry for Agents. 

of the spurious Masonic books. REDDING 
& CO., Publishers and Manufacturers of 
Masonic Goods, 731 Broadway. New York. 





Indianapolis, 








T somas P. Simpson, Washington. D.C 
No attorney’s fee until patent ob 
tained. Write for Inve nter’s Guide 


PATENTS 


1AGENTS LADIES OR GENTS 
$75 AWEEK, 
At home, using or selling Gray 
Plater, or collecting goods for us 
to plate. We do all kinds of plat 
ing at our works, manufacture the 
materials and outfits, and teach 
the art. We sell the only complete 
outtit, including lathe wheels, tools 
and materials for polishing, prepar 
ing, plating and finishing every- 
thing. Circulars and prices free. 
Gray & Co.. Plating W orks, 
Dep't 4, Columbus, Ohio. 











With poaetinag peateeneeeae e 
mankind toda 3ut Good is not enough 
Blessed for the trave ling public who are used to 
luxury when they are at home. They must have the 
Best and upin this country when we say Best we mean 
The North-Western Line.—Improvement Bulletin, Min- 
neapolis. 


Dialogues, Bosehere. ms School, 
Club and Parlor. logue free. 
T.S. DENISON, Pubs Chicago, LiL 


TEACHERS WANTED. A pave vais, ges co 


FOR 1895. ¢ 50 Sam mate Styles 
GAR AND LIST OF 40 PREMIUM ARTICLES 
FREE. HAVERFIELDPUB CO,CADIZ, O10 


“Thrice 














sas | That the Buffet-Smoking Library Coac} 

2 the North-Western Limited between 1 
Thiok Paul, Minneapolis and Chicago is the gr 
Very est institution in modern railway trav: | | 

ever ran across—or rather rode in—ani | 
Hard have traveled afew miles myself since I was 
able goitalone. That coach means solid comfort t« a 
fellow and makes a long journey a delightfully sh 
By allodds it isthe best feature of the best trai: 
The Globe, St. Paul. 


one. 
I ever rode on. 


CANCE 
RUPTURE 


PERMANENTLY 


CURED ©.:° 





Hartman's treatment for Cancer. A 
ot. free. Address Surgical Hotei, Col 
umbus. O. Even hopeless cases recover. 





PAY. 
Financial Reference :— 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK. 
We refer you to 


3,800 PATIENTS. 


No Operation. No Detention from Business. 
Written guarantee to absolute Curg of all kinds of 
Rupture of either sex without use of knife, from on 
to five weeks, no matter how long standing. 
EXAMINATION FREE. SEND FOR CIRCULAR 


THE O. E. MILLER CO. 
Suite 516 Cuaranty Loan Bidg. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 





- BUY THE O 


LIGHT RUNNING 


FINEST 3 l 


THE BEST IS THE CHEAPEST. 


Send TEN cents to 28 Union Sq., N. Y., 
for our prize game, “* Blind Luck,” and 
win a New Home Sewing Machine. 


The New Home Sewin ing Machine Co, 





ORANCE, MASS. 


cf 28 UNION 5a RY. Om 

Prod a. — 
iu teste Soe SAG ™. "9 
"tious FOR SALE BY Gecoe 


W. F. ELWESS, 687 Wabasha St., st. Paul, Minn. 
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BILLINGS, MONTANA 


rr 


Che county seat of Yellowstone County, 
The greatest wool market in the United States, 
The depot of supplies for the Yellowstone Valley, 


The junction point of the Northern Pacific, the Rocky Fork Branch of 
the N. P., and the Burlington & Missouri R. R. 


No other railroad within 250 miles. 

400 square miles of agricultural country tributary to the town. 
The best qualities of brick and sandstone for building purposes. 
Unlimited water supply. 

Over 200 miles of irrigating ditches in the county. 

Five tons of alfalfa average yearly yield per acre. 


1,215 bushels of potatoes raised on one acre of land in this valley in 
1892, THE PROOF OF THE SUCCESS OF IRRIGATION. 


Water rent cheap, with lots of magnificent farming land for sale at 
from $4 to $15 per acre ata distance of from five to ten miles from 
railroad. 

Desirable location for flouring mill, oat meal mill, linseed oil mill, 
starch factory, paper mill, smelters and numerous other enterprises. 


Fuel very cheap, being adjacent to the largest and best coal fields in 
Montana. — 

Great facilities for diversified farming. 

A family independent on 40 acres. 


For full particulars, prices of land, etc., address 


I. D. ODONNELL, Sec. Minn. & Mont. Land and Imp. Co.; 
AUSTIN NORTH CoO., Real Estate Agents; 
BILLINGS REALTY CO.; P. YEGEN & CO., General Merchandise; 
THOS. COLLINS, Manufacturer, 
BILLINGS WATER POWER Co., | 
PIRST NATIONAL BANE, g 
Billines, Montana. i | 
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THOMAS PROSSER & SON, 


15 Gold Street 
NNW YORE & oS LW 


GEO. WESTINGHOUSE, Jr., 
President. 


Superintendent. Treasurer. 


Lead V7 ee ae to OSE} 





— 
— 


GOOoo STH TRB es 


For Every Variety of Service, 





BALDWIN 


LOCOMOTIVE WORKS, 


PHILADELPHIA, U. 8S. A. 


BURNHAM, 


WILLIAMS & CO., Proprietors, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


LOCOMOTIVE ENGINES, 


Adapted to every variety of service, and built accurately to Standard Gauges, and 
Templates. Like parts of different Engines of same class perfectly interchangeable, 
COMPOUND LOCOMOTIVES, 

Passenger and Freight Locomotives, Mine Locomotives, Narrow Gauge Loco. 
motives, Noiseless Motors and Steam Cars for Street Railways, etc. 
ALL WORK THOROUGHLY GUARANTEED. 





JOHN CALDWELL, 
jure 


WILMER DING, PA., U.S. A., 


Ww. W. CARD, H. H. WESTINGHOUSE 
x Gen. Manager. 


Secretary. 
Lede datobinies Qu, 


Manufacturers of the Westinghouse Automatic Brake, Westinghouse Automatic Freight Brake, Westinghouse Locomotive Driver Brake. 


The “AUTOMATIC” has 
des: and should the train separate, or a hose 0 
them. FOLL INFORMATION FURNISHED ON 

The Automatic Freight Brak 


ally one piece of mechanism, and is sold at a very low price. 
J ; lication within a very short time. 


pepay the cost of its app’ 


The saving ir accide 


iteelf to be the most efficient train and safety brake known. Its application is INSTANTANEOUS; it can be operated from any car in train, i* 
r Pips. Fares epplies automatically. A GUARANTEE is given customers against LOss from 


e is essentially the same apparatus as the Automatic Brake for passenger cars, except that the various are so combined as to form pract 
nts, flat wheels, brakemen’s wages, and the ae Fy 


PATENT SUITS on the apparatus 50) 


jpeed possible with perfect safety, w. 


“The WESTINGHOUSE AUTOMATIC BRAKE is now in use on 24,000 engines and 325,000 cars. This includes (with plain brakes) 232,0uU freight cars, which is about 23 per cent 
f the entire freight car equipment of this country, and about 80 per cent of these are engaged in interstate traffic, affording the opportunity of controlling the speed of trains 


by their 


railways over which they may pass. Orders have been received for 173,000 of the improved quick-action brakes since December, 1887. 





es s 


—— —E_T— 


H. C. MCNAIR, Nurthwestern Agent, 


Sligo Rolling Mills. PHILLIPS, NIMICK & C0. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
“SLIGO” Boiler Plate and Fire-Box Iron. 
“SLIGO” Bar, Band, Sheet and Argle Iron. 
“SLIGO” Stay Bolt Iron. 
Used by the principal railroads in the United States 
and warranted unexcelled, 


= ‘CROWN" Stay, Boltand Bar Iron. “TYRONE” brand 


of Bar, Sheet, Tank Plate and ANGLE IRON. 
Quality our specialty. 
Homogeneous Boiler Plates and Soft Sheet Steel. 
Boiler Heads and Fuel Holes Flanged to order by 
Send for Price List 
- 826-328 Endicott Building, St. Paun, Minn. 


3 machinery 





CLEVELAND WHEEL AND FOUNDRY WORKS, 


MAHER & BRAYTON, Proprietors, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Car, Engine, Truck and Tender Wheels; Railroad, Rolling Mill and Machinery 


Castings, and Street Railroad Wheels and 


urnouts; 


Also, Chilled Paced Railroad Frogs. 


Office, 20 Carter Street. 


Works, Corner Carter and Collins Sts., CLEVELAND, O 





WILLIAM C. BAKER, 


Successor to 
THE BAKER HEATER Co., 
143 Liberty St.. NEW YORK. 
Inventor and Sole Manufacturer of 


Et 


FIRE PROOF BAKER CAR HEATER 


AND 


Six Other Different Styles. 





National Tube Works Co.. 


(WORKS, BOSTON—McKEESPORT.) 


Manufacturers of 


Lap-Welded Wrought Iron Pipe 
and Boiler Tubes, 


Mack’s Injector, Cast and Malleable Iron Fittings, Brast 
Goods, Tools, etc. Gas and Steam Fitting Supplies. 
Gor. Clintor £ ‘== Sts , CHICAGO, ILL. 
Sas. A. Laws, 2-—-~. “eager 





PARKER RUSSELL 
Mining and Manufacturing Oo., 
ST. LOUIS, MO, 


FIRE BRICK, Locomotive Fire Box Tiles. 
Specialties in Fire Clay Goods. 


Designed by the Northern Pacific R. RB. 


THE W. S. TYLER WIRE WORKS CO., 


Cleveland, Ohio. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Double «- Crimp - Mining - Cloths, 


From Brass, Copper, Steel and Iron Wire. 


Office Railings, Wire Guards and Wire Work of every 
description. 








WESTERN BANE NOTE CO., 
New Fire Proof Building, CHICAGO, 


or BONDS, 
ENGRAVERS & PRINTERS stocks, Tickers, 
d General Stationery. (2 Securities oh te 
Company accepted for listing on N. Y. Stock Exchange. 





THE MECHANICAL RUBBER CO., 
Successor to CHICAGO RUBBER WORKS, 
Manufacturers of 
Rubber Goods for Mechanical Purposes, Rubber Belting, 
Hose Packing, Tubing Valves, Mould Goods, etc. 


Orrice: 230 Randolph St., ) 
eee Ghand Ate. dor. Rockwell St., | CHICAGO 
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The New 


Nathan Injector 


POR LOCOMOTIVES. 


“Nathan” Sight Feed Lubricators 


Por Cylinders and Air Brakes. 


OVERS Law 


Steam Fire Extinguishers 


FOR SWITCHING AND YARD ENGINES. 


Boiler Washers, Rod and Guide Oil Cups, etc 


NATHAN MANUFACTURING CO., 


92 and 94 Liberty St., NEW YORK 





Compact and Durable. 


The Valve and Muffler have been adopted by many of the largest railroads and are 
giving pie 4 satisfaction. 


Made in the following sizes: 2% inch, 21% inch, 3 inch. 
Sample Valve and Muffler will be sent on trial, subject to approval. 


THE CONSOLIDATED SAFETY VALVE CO., 
SOLE OWNERS AND PROPRIETOBS. 


SALESROOMS: WORKS: 


111 Liperty St., NEW YORK. BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 





PITTSBURGH FORGE AND IRON COMPANY, 


CALVIN WELLS, Pres and Treas. MANUFACTURERS OF F. E, RICHARDSON, Sec’y. 








MERCHANT IRON. General Forgings 


Draw Bars, Links and Pins, Follower ee Peet Forgings, Arch Bars, Splice Bars, Track Bolts; Bridge 
lain or Upset Ends. All sizes. 
Office: 10th Street, near Penn Ave., PITTSBURGH, PA. 


THER JANNEY COUPLER 


For Freignt Cars, 
For Passenger Cars, 
Foor Locomotive Tenders. 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


THE McCONWAY & TORLEY COMPANY, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 





i Pet aS ARIS as 





STL ANNU” S 


TIN nt pactURER) FREDO WEIRS : Cae ; 


7/ WEIR FROGS 


ee ee 


IMPROVED RIGID& SPRING FROGS CROSSINGS = eos WoRK| 
: SINGLE THREE THROW SPLIT SWITCHES, =|/ROG5.SWITCHE5 (2 
ean O/, Fixepg AUTOMATIC SWITCH STANDS, STEEL =| °°51"¢5.CURVES 


W = LCHA 
pees” DIE FORMED RAIL BRACES, SWITCH FIXTURES.ETCE L rall.< ae 


MN —- Tt 








CHAS. A. OTIS, C. B. HOLLAND, Managing Directors. 


The OTIS SlaSEm Cco., Limited, 
Manufacturers of 
CAST STEEL, Boiler, Fire Box and Tank Plates, 
Steel Driving Truck, Tender, Car Axles and Porgings. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 








A Pork Factory Needed. 

While we are figuring on how to build upa 
city we should not lose sight of the fact that a 
pork-packing industry would go a long way 
toward furnishing a market that would be of 
great benefit to farmers in this vicinity. Such 
an industry should be encouraged, even if it 
should require a bit of a bonus to doit. Crooks- 
ton ought to find a ready market for all the pork 
that can be raised in this vicinity.— Polk County 
Journal. 





A Sacrilege. 

The Indians about Wenatchee, Wash., bave 
been expressing their disapproval of what they 
consider a great act of sacrilege on the part of 
the Great Northern Railway. The cause of the 
complaint is that the Great Northern had occa- 
sion to blast out some large rocks which were 
covered with hieroglyphics. These rocks the 
Indians regard as sacred, the hieroglyphics 
being a record of the Wenatchee Indian tribe, 
their battles, deaths, etc. 


A Thrifty Minnesotian. 

The Western farmer has his ups and downs, 
and the downs are often severe and expensive; 
yet he manages to make a living and a little 
more as arule, notwithstanding the low prices 
and the occasional severe drouth. John Wilson, 
of Baxter Township, has a good farm that ordi- 
narily would produce two or three times as 
much, yet this year he has raised from 100 acres 
over 1,550 bushels of wheat; from 50 acres of 
corn about 500 bushels; from 20 acres of flax 140 
bushels; from 80 acres of meadow over 100 tons 
of very good hay, and from 10 acres of very poor 
oats over 100 bushels. He hasa good dairy of 
eleven cows, with a fine Short Horn bull at the 
head of the herd; a dozen or more horses, among 
them a fine imported Shire stallion; a large 
number of hogs, etc. He turns off considerable 
pork, butter, eggs, poultry, some potatoes and 
other vegetables, and thus manages to make a 
pretty fair living even in these hard times.— 
Montevideo Leader. 





More Meat—Less Wheat. 


In Bulletin No. 15 of the Government Agri- 
cultural Station for North Dakota Prof. Ladd, 
the chemist of that institution, presents analy- 
ses of some of the principal food products of the 
State. In that of the grasses it is noticeable 
that he gives the highest percentage of fat to 
prairie hay. The comparative value of our 
prairie hay as a fattener can be readily appreci- 
ated by comparison. Prof. Ladd gives the per- 
centage of fat in timothy as 2.69; orchard grass 
3.55; blue grass 3.03; Hungarian grass and millet 
3.25; prairie hay 4.28. From the above will be 
seen at a glance that our North Dakota forage 
furnished by nature is of the very best, and the 
shipments of fat stock from here to the Eastern 
markets show that our farmers are learning 
from experience what Prof. Ladd has demon- 
strated by scientific analysis. More beef, mut- 
ton and pork and less wheat is the goal to which 
the logic of conditions is bringing us. 

In giving an analaysis of the different kinds 
of grain, Prof. Ladd includes screenings, and in- 
cidentally speaking of the familiar subject of 
“dockage,” which he gives at 1.55 pounds per 
bushel, says: ‘For this the farmer receives no 
pay; and yet it is sold in the market at from $8 
to $12 per ton, which would amount to not less 
than $235,000 per year loss to the farmers of the 
State.” 
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if there is room, run in some little motto like ‘Any Port in a Storm;’ 


Customer—“How soon can you cut my hair?” 
“John, run over and tell the editorif he’s 
done editing the paper to send me my scissors. 


tleman waitin’ for hatr-cut.” 


Barber 
Gen 


Youcg Baxter-—‘Pop, here's a long article in der 
paper abound de opposition off Mars.” 

Old Baxter--"“Mein cracious! Mark everything down 
dwenty per zent, quivick!"--Good News. 

I notice that a Grand Forks bathroom proprietor 
advertises baths inany kindof water for fifteen cents. 
Most anyone can afford a bath for a Christmas present 
at those figures.—(Grafton (N. D.) Record. 

Sailor--“I was shipwrecked in mid-ocean and nearly 
died of thirst.” 

Landsman—‘I gan sympathize mit you. Vonce I 
vas railroad wrecked in a prohibition State.” 

I'm no musician like my wife, 
And yet this seems a riddle; 
For ever since our married life 
I've played the second fiddle. 

Citizen—‘*What has your last Arctic expedition ac 
complished?” 

Arctic Explorer—“What has been accomplished? 
Why, sir, we have fully and incontrovertibly demon- 
strated that babies can be born at the North Pole as 
well as at the Equator.”—New York Weekly. 


FRANKNESS, 


on our engagement ring, my dear?” 


or a ‘Bird 


The heavy frost which covered everything from the 
the trees to the clothes lines last Saturday morning is 


} accounted for from the fact that a handsome young 


Icelander couple were married during the night.-- 


| Grafton Record, 
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ourse Good News 


The man on New Year's Day resolves 
lo walk like this 
But ere the earth three times revolves, 





throughout the year 
He walketh so his tracks thus do appear 

Spokane Outburst, 

Wing Cong Chew, who plays right tackle in 

Chinese laundry, dropped a pillow case on a stranger's 


the | 


toes in the barber shop last week, and came very near 
© " 
The 


having to hirea lawyer to apologize for him. 


pillow case was full of flat-irons.— Grafton Record. 


| Clark of Sheriff Chapel. 


A Hamilton, Mont., girl, who has been reading up on 
Populistie politics lately, wants to know, if we must 
have an elastic currency, why it should not be made 
of chewing gum. Well, ahem, perhaps garters would 
be more popular.—Bitter Root Times. 


Little Girl—“Our baby is smarter than yours.” 

Little Boy--“Tisn’t.” 

“Yes. tis. Your baby can't say the first word yet. 
Our baby is beginning to talk "” 

“Y-e-s, but your baby is a girl.’’--Gook News. 


Druggist—‘‘No, I don’t want any more cod-liver oil. 
We're overstocked now.” 

Drummer—"But, my dear sir, look at this itemin the 
Society Chitchat. It says thas rubber overshoes are 
gcing out of fashion.” 

Druggist--“Whoop! Send me acar-load.” 

“How was the day passed at the jail?” asked Chief 
Oh, we had a turkey dinner 
and literary exercises.” 

“Any music?” 

“Yes,” said the sheriff, ‘‘a few bars.”--St. Paul Globe. 


Don’t Forget 


that when you buy Scott’s Emul- 
sion you are not getting a secret 
mixture containing worthless or 
harmful drugs. 

Scott’s Emulsion cannot be se- 
cret for an analysis reveals all 
there is init. Consequently the 
endorsement of the medical 
world means something. 


Scott's 
mulsion 


overcomes Wasting, promotes 
the making of Solid Flesh, and 
gives Vital Sirength. It has no 
equal as a cure for Coughs, Colds, 
Sore Throat, Bronchitis, Weak Lungs, 
Consumption, Scrofula, Anaemia, Ema- 
ciation, and 

Wasting Diseases of Children. 
Scott&Bowne, N.Y. All Druggists. 60c. and $}, 





C. B. MENDENBALL, 
Proprietor. 


HUNTERS Hot Springs, 


Pleasure Resort and Sanitarium, 
SPRINGDALE, MONT. 

Gr’s to 
U. 8.Gal. 
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FROM MIDLAND LAKES TO 
WESTERN OCEAN. 


This attractive publication 
contains nearly 100 Northwest- 
ern views along the line of the 
Great Northern Railway, singly 
or arranged in groups, etched 
from photographs, ornament- 
ally embellished, and accompa- 
nied by descriptive matter and 
characteristic initials beauti- 
fully printed in colors, alto 

gether forming one of the most elegant books of the 
kind ever issued. It is equal to art books which sel! 
for a dollar or more and contain very much less gene- 
ral information and beauty. Sent for 10 centsin post- 
age by F. 1. WHITNEY, G. P. & T. A., St. Pau, MINN 





A fine 14k gold pla- 
ted watch to every 
reader of this paper, 


Cut this out and send it to us with 
5) your full pame aud address, and we 
Sitg will send you by express for examt- 
nation the best and only genuine 
gold plated watch in the world at 
this price,and if you think itis equal 
in appearance to any $25 gold watch 
pay oursample price, $2.50, and ithe 
yours, and if you sell or cause the 
sale of six we will give you Cc 
FREE, Write at once as we shall 

send out samples for 60 daysonly. 
THE NATIONAL M'F'Q 
& IMPORTING 4% 

$34 Dearborn St., Chicago, 








THE DAVY ELECTRIC BELT 


IS THE BEST NERVE-TONIC 
IN THE WORLD. 

Its battery is powerful. but 
our new electrodes PREVENT 
blisters. 

This is a body battery that 
can be worn all day. 

CATALOGUE FREE. 
We guarantee that our 
LECTRIO TRUSS 
will cure rupture. 

It isdoing so right along in 
spite of unbelief. Isn’t there 
anything new under the sun? 

Is everything and everybody false? 


THE DAVY ELECTRIC BELT AND APPLIANCE CO., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
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NORTHWESTERN HIDE & FUR COMPANY 


= | Northern Pacific 


RAILROAD LANDS. 


Si = 
a 


CONSIGNMENTS 
SOLICITED. 


—o-— 
Write us for our 
Monthly Market 
Report. 


"SID ‘00M “S201H 
DEER SKINS, ETC. 


409 §. F. Main St, The Northern Pacific Railroad Co. owns a large quantity of highly productive 
MINNEAPOLIS. - MINN. AGRICULTURAL AND GRAZING LANDS 


aaa 9 percent Rapin phletsent ‘°°: | situated along its line in the States traversed by the Northern Pacific Railroad 
as follows: 

ASK FOR TICKETS VIA In Minnesota, Upwards of 1,250,000 Acres 

In North Dakota, “ 6,800,000 Acres 

In Montana, - * 17,450,000 Acres 

In Northern Idaho, - 1,750,000 Acres 

In Washington and Oregon, - - 9,375,000 Acres 


AGGREGATING OVER 


BE,BCO,COO Acres. 
Cama FA LING LAI DS. 


The Northern Pacific Railroad Company offers large areas of desirable AGRICULTURAL AND 
MINNEAPOLIS GRAZING LANDS at low prices, ranging chiefly FROM $1 TO $6 PER ACRE for the best 
Wheat Lands, the best diversified Farming Lands, the best Fruit and Hop-raising Lands, and 
Te) » § Y 5] ? r 

F — ice UIS R‘ the best Grazing Lands now open for settlement. 


BEST LINE These Lands are sold on five years’ time, if desired, with interest at 7 per cent. 
+ 


When lands situated in Minnesota, North Dakota and Montana are purchased on five years’ time, 
me-sixth is required at time of purchase, and the balance in five equal annual payments, with interest at 


ST LOUIS ae 


For prices and terms of sale of lands and town lots in Minnesota, North Dakota and Montana, 
be OT QS =) = | N G Mo Eastern Land District of the Northern Pacific Railroad, apply to 
WM. WAUGH, Gen'l Land Ag’t, St. PAUL, MINN. 


When lands situated in Washington, Idaho and Oregon are purchased on five years’ time, one-fifth 
ee L4 | or-Ve ‘@) cash is required at time of purchase. At the 6nd of the first year the interest only on the unpaid 
amount is required. One-fifth of the principal and interest becomes due at the end of each of the 


at A N = A = CG | T Y oext four years. Interest at 7 per cent per annum. 
For prices and terms of sale of lands and town lots in Washington, Idaho and Oregon, Western 
Land ))istrict of the Northern Pacific Railroad, apply to 


tee A L| 7@) Fe N | yay PAUL SCHULZE, Gen’! Land Ag’t, TACOMA, WASH. 


TIMBER LANDS are sold for cash or by special agreement. 





FOR LOW RATES 
AND OTHER INFORMATION 
ADDRESS In addition to the millions of acres of low-priced 
FREE GOVERNMENT LANDS. lands for sale by the Northern Pacific R. R. Co., 
A.B.CUTTS ON EASY TERMS, there are still larger areas of fertile GOVERNMENT LANDS, Iyin in alternate sections with the 
sEN. T. & P AGT railroad lands open for entry, FREE OF COST, TO SETTLERS, UNDER THE HOMESTEAD AND OTHER 
MINNEAPOLIS LAND LAWS. > 


D THI WRITE FOR THE FOLLOWING ILLUSTRATED PUBLICATIONS: They contain 
§} sectional land maps, and describe the finest large bodies of desirable AGRICULTURAL 





AND GRAZING LANDS now open for settlement in the United States. 
The Northern Pacific Railroad Company mail free toall applicants the following ILLUSTRATED PUBLICATIONS 
CONTAINING VALUABLE MAPS, and describing Minnesota, North Dakota, Montana, Idaho, Washington an 
Oregon. Dhey describe the country, soil, climate and productions; the agricultural and grazing areas; the 
mineral districts and timber sections; the cities and towns; the free Government lands; the low-priced rail- 
road lands for sale, and the natural advantages which the six great Northwestern States. traversed by the 
Northern Pacific Railroad, offer to settlers. The paemens contain a synopsis of the United States land 
laws, the terms of sale of railroad lands, rates of fare for settlers and freight rates for household goods and 
emigrant movabies. The publications are as follows: 


A SECTIONAL LAND MAP OF NORTHERN MINNESOTA, showing the lands of Northern Pacifio 

Railroad for sale in the district covered by the map. The eadin matter describes the yey climate, 

soil and productions, the agricultural, timber and mineral resources, the live stock interests, the fisheries, the 

population and wealth, the educational facilities and the advantages which Northern Minnesota offers for suc- 

cess in diversified farming. 

, ; A SECTIONAL LAND MAP OF NORTH DAKOTA, showing the Government lands open to settlers, and 

SAME As USED By NORT HWEST MAG AZINE those taken up, and the railroad lands for sale and those sold in the district covered by the map. It con- 

, : tains descriptive matter concerning the country, soil, clime.te and productions, and the large areas of unsur- 

SEN > SAMDI FS DND PRICE agricultural and pastoral lands adapted to diversified farming in connection with stock raising. 

i igs A SECTIONAL LAND MAP OF EASTERN WASHINGTON AND NORTHERN IDAHO, showing 

N GRAVING AN the unoccupied and occupied Government lands, the sold and unsold railroad lands, with descriptive 

0 LU Ml BIA | errs 5 rYDINE 0 matter relating to this portion of the Northern Pacific country. This ion contains large areas of fine agri- 
pane ae es wf hy 4 |} cultural lands and grazing ranges, rich mineral districts and valuable ies of timber. 


to ¢ | H Dp F SECTIONAL LAND MAP OF WESTERN AND CENTRAL WASHINGTON, showing the unoccu- 
67 g | PLYM 0 UJ ut ml a C H I CAG ) ° A pied and occupied Government lands, the sold and unsold railroad lands, in Central and Bd Wash- 
ington, including the Puget Sound section, with descriptive matter concerning the extensive timber regions, 
miueral districts, and the agricultural and grazing lands. 

Contains complete maps of MONTANA MAP, showing the Land Grant of the Northern Pacific R. R. Co., and the Governm_nt surveys 
the United States, Minnesota in the district covered by the map, with descriptions of the country, its grazing ranges, mineral districts, 
and the two Dakotas, Montana, | forests, and agricultural sections. 

Idaho and Washington, show- | ¢g-when writing for publications, include the names and ad@resses of scquai .tances, and copies will be sent 
ae Poth aeee to June 1, 1894, to them also 

it ve t t — z 
graphical ¥ nd topogeatiitenl FREE WRITE FOR PUBLICATIONS. They are illustrated and contain valuable maps and Generip- 
feature brought down to date, e tive matter, and are mailed free of charge to all applicants. For information relating so lands 

: aod princes in Oe nighest sty ie and the Northern Pacific country, address 
of the map maker's art. ese 
maps ordinarily retail at 2% ots P. B. GROAT, or Wi. H. PHIPPS, 
each. nteresting descriptive, ‘ » — 
Pe i:historieal and statistical in- | General Emigration Agent, Land Commissioner, 
formation appears with earch map. Sent for 15 cents 
in stamps:by F. 1. WHITNEY, Se. PAUL, MINN, ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA. 
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PURE, HIGH GRADE 


< ao. AND CHOCOLATES 
582 viGHEST AWARDS 


from the great 


Industrial and Food 
EXPOSITIONS 


~ | A\In Europe and America 


‘ Unlike the Dutch Process, no Alka- 

lies of _— er Chemicals or Dyes are 
— ueed y of their preps rations. 

Their delicious BRE AKF AST < OCOA Is at 

pure and soluble, and costs less than one cent a ¢ > 






SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. DORCHESTER, MASS. 


CHICAGO VARNISH C0., 


41 & 43 Dearborn Ave., Chicago, 


Railway, Carriage 
and Architectural 


VARNISHES OF HIGHEST GRADES. 
CHICAGO, 





NEW YORK, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


WINTER 


()vercoats 


AND 


BOSTON, 





STATS, 


We have a larger and better selected 
line of Winter Overcoats and Ulsters 
than all the other clothing houses in 
St. Paul combined. 


A special feature is our 
MAIL ORDER DEPARTMENT. 


We make shipments every day, and 
pay express charges on all orders of 
$20 and over. 


BOWLBY poly. Third 
& CO. oe and 
Robert. 


Mention this magazine 





Northern Pacific Railroad. 


THOS. F, OAKES, 35 Wall St.. New York City, } 
Henry ©. Payne, Milwaukee. Wis Receivers 
Henry C. “Rouss, 45 Wall St. New York City § 





FOR FULL INFORMATION in regard to any 
particular section of the Northern Pacific Country, 
rates, routes, tickets, time-tables etc., call on or 
address any of the following agents: 


GENERAL AND SPECIAL AGENTS. 


A D. CHARLTON, Asst. Genl. Pass. Agt., 121 First street, 
Portland, Ore. 

B. N. Austin, Asst. Genl. Pass Agt., 8t. Paul, Minn. 

A.L CraiG, Asst. Genl. a Agt. St. Paul, Minn 

G. R Frrcos, Genl. Easte Agt. ot Broadw: . New York. 

F. H. FoGarty.Genl. ‘Agt.. 2108. Clark 8t.. Chicago, Ii. 

T. K. STATELER, Genl. Agt., Pass. Dept., 638 Market street, 
San Francisco, Cal. 

A.D. EpGar. Geni. Agt, Cor. Main and Grand streets, 
Helena, Mont. 

W.M. Tuoay, Genl. Agt., Butte city. Mont. 

R. A. Eva, Genl. Agt., Duluth, Min 

H. SwinForp, Genl. ‘Agt., Depot Building, Water street. 
Winnipeg. Man. 

A. TINLING, General Agent. eptenartens Building 625 
Pacific avenue, Tacoma, Was 

T. A. NADEAU. Genl. Agt.. Seattle. ‘Wash. 

F. = GisBBs, Genl. Agt., Spokane, Wash. 

F. C. JACKSON, Asst. Gen Agt., West Superior, Wis. 

J. & Boyp, Gen. Agt.. Wailace, Idaho. 

Cc. 1 STONE, Ticket Agt.. 162 E. Third street, St. Paul. 

G. F. MCNEILL, Ticket Art, 19 Nicollet Bik, Minneapolis. 

y E Foster, Agt, Ashland, Wis. 
. E DONAVAN, City Ticket "Agt., Duluth, Minn. 

t -C. ROBINSON, Tkt. Agt., Union Depot. Duluth, Minn. 

E. H. Forester, G. A. Freight Dept., 638 Market St., San 
Francisco, Cal. 

E. M. NewsBeacin, Commercial Agent, 15 State St., Boston, 

ass. 

q B. WickEry, Commercial Agt., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

. E. BELCHER, Contracting Freight Agt., Toronto, Ont. 


DISTRICT PASSENGER AGENTS 


’, A. Gross, 15 State street, Boston, Mass. 

. H. Roacers, JR., 47 8. Third street, Philadelphia. Pa. 
-L. BILLINGSLRA, 47 8. Third street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
HOS. HENRY, 128 St. James street. Montreal, Canada. 
.G Mason, 4 Exchange street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
. E. TURNER, 42 Jackson Place, Indianapolis, Ind. 

. WHITAKER, 153 Jefferson ora. em, Mich. 

. H. NoEL, 103 N. Broadway, St. 

. VANDERBILT, 508 W. Locust street, bee “Moines. lowa. 
ss Farry, Room 32 Carew Bid’g, 5thand Vine streets, 
Cincinnati. Ohio. 

N Rosinson. 99 Wisconsin street, Milwaukee, Wis. 
©. G. Lemmon, 210 South Clark St., Chi 
T. 8. Party, Read House, Chattanonga, 
Ww. F. MERSHON, 319 Broadway. N. Y. City. 
CHAS. E. JOHNSON, General Office, St. Paul, Minn. 
F. O'NEILL, Portland, Ore 

E. L. RAYBURN, Portland, Ore. 


J. M. HANNAFORD, General Traffic Manager, St. Paul, Minn. 
CHAS. S. FEE, Genl. Pass, and Ticket Agt., St, Paul, Minn. 
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JAMES P. ELMER, 
« Railway Specialties. = 


Metallic Brake Beams, Asphalt — Roofs, 
Trojan Car Couplers, Iron Grain Doors. 
Freight Cars and Equipment. 


108 Endicott Arcade, - - ST. PAUL, MINN: 








LARK | PLACE. 


‘NEW YORK. 


OUR PROCESSES: 


Photo Tones direct from Photos. 

Photo Engravings from Line Copies. 

Relief Plates for Color Printing by our new 
method. Printing of SOUVENIRS a specialty. 





GEORGE FULLER, 
Iron, Steel and Pipe, Railway Material, 


109 Germania Life Bldg, ST. PAUL, MINN. 
NORTHWEST AGENT 


GRIFFIN WHEEL AND FOUNDRY COMPANY, 


Chicago, Illinois. 
Manufacturers of 


Chilled Iron Car Wheels 


OF ALL SIZES. 


CRESCENT COLOR CO. 


ST. LOUIS, MO., 
wlanufacturers of 


Silver Seal House Paints, 
Gilt Edge White Lead, 
Gold Seal Carriage Paints, 
Brighton Floor Paints. 


Send for Color Cards, Oatalogue.and prices. 


We guarantee our Mixed Paints and White Lead to 
equal any on the market. 
Correspondence solicited. 








MURPHY VARNISH CoO., 


BOSTON, CLEVELAND, 
CHICAGO. 


NEWARE, 
ST. LOUIS, 


Send for our primer. It will give you valuable 
information on the subject of varnish. 





GALENA OIL WORKS, LIMITED. 


Galena Engine, Coach and Car Oils, the Standard 
Lubricating Oils of America. 


SAFETY, SPEED and ECONOMY are the results 
of the use of Galena Oils. Cold test 10 to 15 
below zero. These oils do not freeze in the 
coldest weather, while they are adapt- 
able to the hottest climates. 


In the use of Galena Oils there is entire freedom from 
bet Daas, cmtage when these are caused by mechanical 


of Galena Oils as standard ratilway lubri- 
ity o g railways of this coun- 
while the fact 





We also furnis B our pateens Sibley’s Perfection V: 
Oil, which is likewise in use upon a majority of ue 
ing railways of this country. 
GALENA OIL WORKS, LIMITED. 
CHARLES MILLER, President, 


FRANELIN, PA. 
Chicago Branch Office: 
Phonix Building, 188 Jackson St. 





YAKIMA IRRIGATED LAND 


We have tracts of FIVE, TEN, TWENTY, FORTY and FIFTY acres 
of improved IRRIGATED LANDS, !n FRUITS, HOPS and 


ALFALFA, ranging in price from $50 to $300 per acre, on reasonable terms. Write for circulars and information to 
H. SPINNING & CO.. North Yakima, Washington. 





DO YOU ENOW that more money 


can be made on twenty acres of 


YAKIMA IRRIGATED LAND 


Than on the best 160 acres 
of any Eastern farm, 


and with one-fifth of the labor? 
THIS IS A FACT of which abundant proof will be promptly furnished on application to 


E. F. BENSON, North Yakima, Washington. | 
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